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S. N. L. SHRIVASTAVA 


' The Absolute in 


Bradley and Samkara 


SAMKARA AND BRADLEY are outstanding exponents of the 
absolutist philosophy in East and West, respectively. Their agreement on 
many an essential point is indeed remarkable, and yet there are significant 
differences between them. An attempt shall be made in this paper to bring 
out their differences and through a criticism of the Bradleyan Absolute to 
vindicate the soundness of the Absolute of Sarnkara. 

Both Bradley and Sarnkara believe in an Absolute-Experience which is 
immediate and non-relational, and in which reality is given in its completest 
and most perfect form. Both hold that it is of the nature of “experience,” 
which is one and unique, and, short of which, every finite existence is appear- 
ance (or maya). Bradley says: 


There is but one Reality, and its being consists in experience. . . . And reality in 
the end belongs to nothing but the single Real. For take anything, no matter what 
it is, which is less than the Absolute, and the inner discrepancy at once proclaims 
that what you have taken is appearance. The alleged reality divides itself and falls 
apart into two jarring factors. The “what” and the “that” are plainly two sides which 
turn out not to be the same, and this difference inherent in every finite fact entails 
its disruption. As long as the content stands for something other than its own intent 
and meaning, as long as the existence actually is less or more than what it essentially 
must imply, so long we are concerned with mere appearance, and not with genuine 
reality. And we have found in every region that this discrepancy of aspects prevails. 
The internal being of everything finite depends on that which is beyond it. Hence 
everywhere, insisting on a so-called fact, we have found ourselves led by its inner 
character into something outside itself. And this self-contradiction, this unrest and 
ideality of all things existing is a clear proof that, though such things are, their being 
is but appearance.’ 


Bradley, in saying that everything finite, everything short of the Absolute or 
the “single Real,” “the one and unique,” is but an appearance, is only echo- 
ing Sarnkara’s words: “all this is maya” (mayamayam idam akhilam). 

So far so good. But what is the nature of that Absolute to which our 


*Herbert Francis Bradley, Appearance and Reality (2d ed.; London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
1897), pp. 403-404. 
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condemnation of all finite existences as mere appearances points? It is here 
that we find an unbridgeable chasm between Sarnkara and Bradley. Herein 
we have a characteristic difference between the Western and Eastern ap- 
proaches to philosophy. In Bradley, we have a typical illustration of the 
ultimate agnosticism to which Western philosophy in general, relying solely 
and to the last on reason—the very reason which pronounces the self- 
contradictoriness of all things given in rational experience—inevitably leads; 
whereas in Sarnkara we have a typical illustration of that note of final certi- 
tude which has always been the characteristic mark of Indian philosophy, 
supplementing its rational inquiry by the intuitive exploration of reality. 

Comparing Bradley with Samnkara, we note the following points of dif- 
ference between their respective conceptions of the Absolute: 

(1) While Sarnkara lays so much store by our knowledge or experience 
of Brahman in which the knowledge of the Sruti (revealed texts) itself is to 
culminate, and which is the goal of life and the ultimate objective of all 
philosophizing, Bradley confesses that the Absolute “is an experience of 
which, as such, we have no direct knowledge”*"—an admission which makes 
the whole business of philosophizing abortive and fruitless, for, of what use 
is it to be told that there is an Absolute, but that we can have no “direct 
knowledge” of it? We have, according to Bradley, no direct and first-hand 
knowledge of the Absolute. We do not know it in its fullness or in detail. 
We have only a general idea of its main features, and this is the only kind 
of knowledge we can have of the Absolute. “Fully to realize the existence 
of the Absolute,” writes Bradley, “is for finite beings impossible. In order 
thus to know we should have to be, and then we should not exist.”* Sarnkara 
asserts that we can know the Absolute because we eternally are it, and, in 
knowing it, we, as such, really do not exist, our “we-ness,” which is a product 
of ignorance (avidya) being destroyed by that final knowledge. Bradley is 
right in suggesting that the possibility of knowing the Absolute by anyone 
depends on his “being” it, and Sarnkara says that knowing the Absolute 
is really being it or knowing one’s own “self” as eternally identical with 
it (svaripavasthanam). While Sarnkara’s last court of appeal (antya pra- 
mana) for determining the nature of the Absolute, the final ground of 
certitude concerning it after we have exhausted all our resources of rational 
argumentation (ywkti), and after we have listened to the proclamation of 
the Sruti, is the specific experience of at-one-ment with it. Bradley denies 
the possibility of such an experience of the Absolute, and is content merely 
with an abstract speculation about it. 


* Ibid., p. 415. *Ibid., p. 140. 
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What is impossible is to construct absolute life in its detail, to have the specific expe- 
rience in which it consists. But to gain an idea of its main features—an idea true 
so far as it goes, though abstract and incomplete—is a different endeavour. And it is 
a task, so far as I can see, in which we may succeed. For these main features, to some 
extent, are within our own experience; and again the idea of their combination is, im 
the abstract, quite intelligible. And surely no more than this is wanted for a knowl- 
edge of the Absolute. It is a knowledge which of course differs enormously from the 
fact. But it is true, for all that, while it respects its own limits; and it seems fully 
attainable by the finite intellect.* 


It is thus amply clear from the above that for Bradley the Absolute is a 
logical postulate only, an idea of reason in the Kantian sense, and not a 
fact or verity of human experience. Sarnkara, on the other hand, belongs 
to the band of those sages of India who have been reaffirming, age after age, 
from the depths of their own experiences, the proclamation of the Vedic 
sages of yore: “I have known this Infinite Being” (Vedaham etam purusam 
mahantam).** For Bradley, immediacy of the Absolute is abstractly con- 
ceivable, but never factually attainable in human experience. Sarnkara holds 
that the knowledge of Brahman is attainable by anyone who submits himself 
to the requisite fourfold discipline (sadhana-catustaya), as it has been called 
by him. Sarmkara’s conception of the nature of the Absolute is based on the 
consensus of three things: (a) the Sruti (the revealed texts, meaning the 
Upanisads), (b) rational argumentation (ywkti), and (c) the transcendental 
experience of Brahman (anubhiti), the last being regarded by him as the 
seal of final validation (antya pramana). “This Atman, in its unmanifest 
or unconditioned form, shorn of all multiplicity, is perceived by the seers in 
the hours of rapt meditation.” * 

For Bradley, the relationless unity of the Absolute-Experience is an 
analogical inference from the relationless unity of “feeling” as we have it 
in our ordinary experience. He writes: 


... in mere feeling, or immediate presentation, we have the experience of a whole. 
This whole contains diversity, and, on the other hand, is not parted by relations. 
Such an experience, we must admit, is most imperfect and unstable and its incon- 
sistencies lead us at once to transcend it. Indeed, we hardly possess it as more than 
that which we are in the act of losing. But it serves to suggest to us the general 
idea of a total experience ... , which embraces all divisions, and yet somehow possesses 
the direct nature of feeling. We can form the general idea of an absolute experience 
in which phenomenal distinctions are merged, a whole become immediate at a higher 
stage without losing any richness. Our complete inability to understand this concrete 
unity in detail is no good ground for our declining to entertain it. . . . Our conclu- 
~~ *[bid., p- 140. (Italics mine.) “Yajur Veda 31.18. 


5 Api cainam dtmanam nirastasamastaprapancam avyaktam samradhanakéle paiyanti yoginah, Brab- 
ma Sitra Bhasya of Sarnkara III. ii. 24. 
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sion, so far as it goes, is real knowledge of the Absolute, positive knowledge built 
on experience, and inevitable when we try to think consistently.® 


In this passage, Bradley has said all that he could say on the nature of 
the knowledge which can be had of the Absolute of his conception. How 
the infra-rational unity of “feeling” of our ordinary experience can give us 
a clue to the understanding of the supra-rational unity of Absolute-Experience 
is a matter which altogether passes our understanding. The very attempt 
to do so may be called, in the phrase of Kant, a “transcendental illusion.” 
In the last lines of the passage just quoted Bradley claims that we have a 
“positive” knowledge of the Absolute. Let us examine this claim critically. 
It may be pointed out at once that this claim stands self-refuted by Bradley’s 
own admission that it is impossible “to construct absolute life in detail,” 
that “it is not possible to have the specific experience in which it consists,” 
that “we have the complete inability to understand this concrete unity in 
detail,” and so on. All the knowledge that we can have of the Absolute 
is, on Bradley’s own clear and unequivocal admission, only “in the abstract” 
and as a “general idea.” It is indeed gratuitous to call a knowledge of this 
nature “positive knowledge.” 

What kind of “positive knowledge” can Bradley claim for his Absolute? 
On Bradley’s own admission, the Absolute is not given as a factual content 
of experience; and, if positive knowledge of a thing means, as it should 
mean, knowing a thing as a fact, Bradley's claim to positive knowledge 
of the Absolute stands self-refuted. Does Bradley give us even a positive 
general idea? This also is difficult to answer in the affirmative. Positivity, 
not infrequently, implies the idea of exactness or preciseness as opposed to 
vagueness; and Bradley’s general idea of the Absolute is vague in so far as 
it does not render intelligible how the different elements or appearances are 
united in the Absolute. “Somehow”—the word which Bradley always uses 
in explaining the fusion of appearances in the Absolute—is really no 
explanation of the “how.” “But if we can realize at all the general features of 
the Absolute, if we can see that somehow they come together in a way 
known vaguely and in the abstract,” says Bradley, “our result is certain.” * 
Surely, “knowing vaguely” and “certainty” are as different from each other 
as darkness from light. 

Bradley thus appears to be blowing hot and cold from the same mouth 
when, on the one hand, he says that we have no direct knowledge or expe- 
rience of the Absolute and have only an abstract idea of it, and, on the 
other, that such knowledge is both “positive” and “certain.” 





* Bradley, Appearance and Reality, pp. 141-142. 
"Ibid., p. 141. 
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(2) So far, we have made it sufficiently clear that the Bradleyan concep- 
tion of the Absolute is not based on any direct experience and is purely and 
entirely an ideal or speculative conception. As such, the validity of this 
conception, if it has any, can be maintained only on the ground of its logical 
tenability. Is the Absolute of Bradley’s conception logically cogent? Our 
contention is that it is not. Bradley’s claim that the Absolute of his con- 
ception is “inevitable when we try to think consistently” cannot face logical 
scrutiny. On the question of the relation between the Absolute and its 
appearances there is the most striking fundamental difference between Brad- 
ley and Sarnkara. Bradley’s treatment of the problem is shot through with 
difficulties which are satisfactorily overcome in Sarnkara’s treatment. In 
the lines that follow we shall attempt to show how Sarnkara’s solution of the 
problem is superior to Bradley's in respect of logical consistency. 

Let us first make clear precisely what Sarnkara’s position is regarding the 
relation of the world of appearances to the Absolute or Brahman. As there 
is so much misunderstanding on this question and so many divergent state- 
ments by the different interpreters of Sarnkara, we would like to indicate 
briefly here what we consider to be the true position of Sarnkara on this 
very important question. For Sarnkara, Brahman alone is the one and abid- 
ing reality, and nothing else is real other than it or independently of it. 
Brahman alone is everlastingly and identically self-same, and Brahman itself 
appears to our finite vision as the world of multiple and finite existences. 
The realm of appearances has no independent ontological or metaphysical 
status of its own alongside that of the Absolute or Brahman, and the “form” 
in which it appears to finite human consciousness is non est in the Absolute- 
Experience or Brahman-Experience. The relation between Brahman and 
the world is considered to be the crux and the most intriguing point in 
Sarnkara’s philosophy. It is here that Sarnkara is most misunderstood by 
eminent thinkers in the East and the West. Properly understood, for Sarn- 
kara there never is “Brahman and the world,” indicating two ontologically 
different realities. If they were two different realities, the problem of re- 
lating them or synthesizing them would arise. But, since they are not two, 
the problem does not arise at all. Our world-experience, from Sarnkara’s 
standpoint, is Brahman itself appearing as the world of finite and multiple 
existences to our finite and relative human consciousness. 

What precisely is the status of the external world in the philosophy of 
Sarnkara? This has been a much-debated question among all the serious 
students of Sarnkara, and conflicting opinions have been expressed by them. 
A widespread misunderstanding of his true position prevails among both 
Indian and Western scholars of Sarnkara’s thought. It is a matter of par- 
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amount importance, therefore, to discuss and make clear Sarnkara’s true 
position with regard to this most controversial point in his philosophy. It is 
of vital importance to remember always that Sarnkara was neither an illu- 
sionist nor a subjective idealist nor a nihilist. To regard him as any one of 
these is grossly to misunderstand him. 

It is the grossest injustice to Sarnkara to regard him, as many have done, 
as an illusionist, ascribing to him the theory that the world is sheer illusion. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth than to say that according to 
Sarnkara the world is sheer illusion or unsubstantial nothingness, for nobody 
has been more meticulous in reiterating again and again in his writings 
that a “sheer illusion” or “utter nothingness” could never be perceived or 
experienced. Sarnkara said: “If the world were devoid of a substantial basis, 
then this effect [of Brahman i.e., the world}, being infected with nothing- 
ness, would have been experienced as ‘it does not exist’ and not as ‘it exists,’ 
even as a jar which is an effect of clay is perceived as having clay in it.”* 
According to Sarnkara, all perception, all knowledge or experience, is of 
an existent object and never of an utterly non-existent something. Even 
what we pronounce to be illusory perceptions in our every-day experience, 
such as a mirage, etc., are not without realities as their bases, he says. A 
rope is seen as a snake in the dark. We say that the snake perceived is 
illusory. But it is not altogether illusory, says Sarnkara, in so far as the 
perception of the snake is made possible by the really existent substratum 
of the rope. Perceptions like that of a snake in place of a rope, a mirage, 
etc., are not possible without there being existent realities. Whenever we 
have the perception of something, it is possible only because there is some- 
thing.” Again and again, Sarnkara writes in his commentaries that Brahman 
is the ever-abiding and inexpugnable basis, the adhisthana (basis), karana 
(cause, ground), wpadana (material cause), or aspada (support) of the 
world-appearance, and not a baseless fabric of a vision or a dream, not a 
floating gossamer of nothingness. Says he: “Other than Brahman there is 
no other material cause (upadana) of this world-order. The world, there- 
fore, is nothing else but Brahman.” *° 

The entire world confronts us as a reality because it is indeed the eternal 
reality or Brahman, which is perceived by us as the world. A sheer void or 
illusion could never give us the consciousness of reality. Sarnkara is clear 
on this point, only he is not prepared to regard the world-form as the 
ultimate and essential nature of Brahman in its absolute and unconditioned 
aspect. 


* Katha Bhasya Il. 3-12. ° Gita Bhasya of Sarnkara XIII. 14.  Aparoksanbhuti, 45. 
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For a correct appraisal of Sarnkara’s position regarding the status of the 
external world, it is important to remember (1) his emphatic assertion that 
a sheer void or nothingness cannot be perceived or experienced; (2) his 
application of the theory of sat-karya-vada'™ to the relation between Brah- 
man and the world and the consequent assertion of the non-difference (anan- 
yatva) of the latter from the former; (3) his criticism of the subjective 
idealism (vijhana-vada) and nihilism (fanya-vada)** of the Buddhists; (4) 
his discrimination of the reality of the waking from the unreality of the dream 
experience; (5) his assertion that the dissolution of the world (prapafica- 
pravilaya) in the state of the knowledge of Brahman does not mean literally 
the melting away of the world into nothingness but simply the removal of 
avidya**; and, lastly, (6) his hierarchical differentiation of the orders of 
reality into (a) the pratibhasika (illusory), (b) the svapnika (dream), 
(c) the vyavaharika (the waking world of our everyday experience), and 
(d) the paramarthika (the unconditioned Brahman). Space will not permit 
me to dilate on these points here. All that is needed is to acquaint the 
reader with the true position of Sarnkara regarding the status of the external 
world before instituting a comparison between Bradley and Sarnkara on 
the question of the nature of the Absolute and the relation of appearances 
to it. 

Sarnkara’s position, then, with regard to the relation of appearances to 
reality, is just this: When we have the Absolute-Experience, the world as 
a differentiated whole is not experienced; when we are world-conscious, we 
do not experience the Absolute as the Absolute. Brahman-consciousness and 
world-consciousness are two orders of consciousness or experiences of the 
self-same reality. The problem of synthesizing the Absolute with appear- 
ances does not arise with Sarnkara. His Absolute is neither a simple aggre- 
gate of appearances, nor, as Bradley contends, their fused unity or harmony 
in which they have all transformed their individual natures. His Absolute 
is reality per se, reality shorn of all appearances, reality sub specie aeternitatis; 
and for him appearances are relative experiences of the very same Absolute, 
experiences of reality sub specie temporis. 

(2) This is where the most striking difference between Sarnkara and 
Bradley comes in. While Sarnkara finds it prima facie illogical to synthesize 
the eternal and the changing, the immutable Brahman and the ever-changing 
or the phenomenal order of finite existences, Bradley seeks to integrate 


18 The theory that the effect exists potentially in the cause. 

1 Sarmkara has criticized the Madhyamika doctrine of sinya-vdda, interpreting (I think, misinterpret- 
ing) it to mean a doctrine of absolute nihilism (Vedanta Sitra Bhasya Il. ii. 31). At any rate, his 
criticism is significant in so far as it shows Sarnkara’s own abhorrence of nihilism as such. 

* Brahma Sitra Bhasya Il. ii. 29; Ill. ii. 3. 8 Ibid., III. ii. 21. 
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finite existences in the Absolute and regards the Absolute as a coherent 
system of eternally existent finite members, an inclusive and harmonious 
blend of all appearances. Sarnkara, on the other hand, contends that “The 
self-same Brahman cannot have the characteristic of changefulness and also 
be devoid of that characteristic. . . . It is not possible for the immutable 
Brahman to possess the contradictory attributes of immobility and mobility. 
Brahman as immutable and eternal is devoid of all change.”'* Bradley 
insists that “The Absolute is its appearances, it really is all and every one 
of them.”*° For Bradley, appearances are in the Absolute and “in their 
totality” are the Absolute; for Sarnkara the appearances are of the Absolute, 
indeed, but cannot belong to the being of the Absolute gua Absolute; in 
other words, they do not constitute the stuff of the Absolute. 

It has already been pointed out that the Absolute according to Bradley 
is not, and cannot be, given as a fact, and Bradley has clearly admitted that 
the Absolute as conceived by him is an abstract and general idea for which 
logical cogency can be claimed. Let us now examine critically the Bradleyan 
Absolute and see if it is logically cogent. We must raise the question: How 
do appearances abide in the Absolute? Not as a mere sum, says Bradley, 
a mere togetherness, but as a unity in which they all have transformed their 
natures and merged in the whole. “Reality . . . is not the sum of things. It is 
the unity in which all things, coming together, are transmuted, in which 
they are changed all alike, though not changed equally.”** Again, “We 
have a rearrangement not merely of things but of their internal elements. 
We have an all-pervasive transfusion with a re-blending of all material. 
And we can hardly say that the Absolute consists of finite things, when the 
things, as such, are there transmuted and have lost their individual na- 
tures.”’’ What about relations? “The relations, as such,” Bradley tells us, 
“do not and cannot exist in the Absolute.” ** 

It is Bradley’s emphatic contention that each single appearance is pre- 
served in the Absolute, though it undergoes a transmutation, and that each 
one is as essential as another. “In the Absolute no appearance can be lost. 
Each one contributes and is essential to the unity of the whole. . . . There 
is nothing in the Absolute which is barely contingent or merely accessory. 
Every element, however subordinate, is preserved in that relative whole 
in which its character is taken up and merged.”*® Each appearance, there- 
fore, being as essential and necessary as any other and preserving its identity 





“4 Ibid., II. 1-14. 

* Bradley, Appearance and Reality, p. 431. 

** Ibid., p. 432. " Ibid., p. 469. 
% Ibid., p. 468. * Ibid., p. 404. 
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in the Absolute, has, so to say, an independent status of its own. But ap- 
pearances, Bradley tells us, are not altogether independent “since each of 
itself implies and calls in something else to complete its defects, and since 
all are over-ruled in that final whole which perfects them.” *° 

Such is the Bradleyan conception of the Absolute. The difficulties of such 
a conception are obvious and formidable. On the one hand, Bradley con- 
tends quite emphatically that appearances are in the Absolute; and, on the 
other, he tells us that appearances do not persist there as they are but as 
transmuted. As Bradley puts it pointedly in one passage, “The Absolute, 
we may say in general, has no assets beyond appearances; and again, with 
appearances alone to its credit, the Absolute would be bankrupt. All of 
these are worthless alike apart from transmutation.””* This transmutation 
of appearances is the most intriguing conception in Bradley’s philosophy. 
What precisely is the nature of this transmutation? Nowhere has Bradley 
given any positive idea of this transmutation. One wishes Bradley had 
exemplified this transmutation by certain concrete instances. But unfor- 
tunately he has given nothing beyond a mere formal statement of the prin- 
ciple which can hardly be called anything better than an uncritical assump- 
tion. To be told merely that an appearance is transmuted in such a manner 
that its defects and imperfections are made good by other appearances does 
not give any idea of the positive nature of the transmutation. How are the 
defects and imperfections of one appearance made good by other appear- 
ances, all being appearances alike? Further, if appearances as appearances 
are necessary to the Absolute—Bradley tells us that the “Absolute has no 
assets beyond appearances”—why should they be transmuted at all? 

A pertinent question arises in this connection: How can an appearance 
retain its individual identity after it has undergone transmutation? Trans- 
mutation does not mean slight change but radical transformation. We are 
at pains to understand how each single appearance can retain its identity 
in the Absolute after undergoing a radical transformation. Surely, the trans- 
formation must be radical enough to change the nature of appearance as 
appearance or it is futile. And if appearances are transmuted to this degree, 
there is no point in speaking of the persistence of the appearances in the 
Absolute and characterizing the Absolute as an integrated whole of appear- 
ances. 

What, again, we may ask, is the nature of the Absolute as the unity of 
transmuted appearances? What kind of unity is this? All we know, says 
Bradley, is that 


* Ibid., p. 404. ™ Tbid., p. 433. 
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the various aspects of experience imply one another, and that all point to a unity 
which comprehends and perfects them. And I would urge next that the unity of 
the aspects is unknown. By this I certainly do not mean to deny that it essentially 
is experience, but it is an experience of which, as such, we have no direct knowledge. 
We never have, or are, a state which is the perfect unity of all aspects; and we must 
admit that in their special natures they remain inexplicable.?? 


Further: 


This total unity of experience, I have pointed out, cannot, as such, be directly verified. 
We know its nature, but in outline only, and not in detail. . . . Of the manner of its 
being in detail we are utterly ignorant, but of its general nature we possess a positive 
though abstract knowledge.?* 


It is pathetic, indeed, to see the champion of “immediacy” satisfied in the 
end with merely “abstract knowledge.” Not only is the unity which Brad- 
ley envisages his Absolute to be unverifiable by direct knowledge; it lacks 
logical consistency as well and cannot stand criticism even as a general or an 
abstract idea. 

A consequence, damaging to the logical consistency of his theory of the 
Absolute, results from Bradley’s denial of finitude to things in the Absolute. 
Realizing that the removal of imperfection is not possible without the re- 
moval of finitude, Bradley is obliged to deny finitude to appearances in the 
Absolute. But little did he realize that when the finitude of things is an- 
nulled, all frontiers between things and things are destroyed. Things cannot 
retain their individualities, even with any amount of transmutation. No re- 
blending of appearances into whatsoever a pattern is possible. The only 
inevitable consequence of the loss of finitude is infinitude. The destruction 
of the finitude of appearances can only result in their fusion into a differ- 
enceless unity like the néravayava, niskala or partless Brabman of Sarnkara. 
When an appearance ceases to be finite, it must ipso facto cease to be al- 
together. It is inconceivable that after the loss of their finitude appearances 
should persist in the Absolute, retaining, as Bradley contends, their individ- 
ualities. If we grant that they somehow persist, we shall have a multiplicity 
of infinites, which is a glaring self-contradiction, for many infinites will 
finitize one another and will no longer remain infinites. Little did Bradley 
realize what his denial of finitude to appearances in the Absolute would 
mean. 

The fact is that Bradley was compelled by his own premises to deny the 
continuance of the finitude of things in the Absolute. The denial seemed 
imperative to him, for “the finite content is irreconcilable with the immediacy 





* Ibid., pp. 411-415. 
* Tbid., p. 470. 
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of its existence. For the finite content is necessarily determined from the 
outside; its external relations (however negative they may desire to re- 
main) penetrate its essence, and so carry that beyond its own being.”™* 

The entire attempt of Bradley to condemn all finite existences as appear- 
ances and yet seek to retain their being in the Absolute seems to be an at- 
tempt to fun with the hare and also hold with the hounds. While Bradley 
insists on maintaining that appearances are the Absolute, Sarnkara solves the 
problem more satisfactorily by maintaining that appearances are of the 
Absolute, indeed, but not the Absolute. The finitude and multiplicity of 
appearances do not affect the differenceless unity of the Absolute, accord- 
ing to Sarnkara. Brahman qua Absolute is devoid of all conceivable kinds 
of difference (bheda), which have been classified by Sarnkara under three 
heads: svagata (the internal difference in the being of the thing itself), 
svajatiya (difference between members of the same class), and vijatiya 
(difference between things of different classes). 

This is how Sarnkara reconciles the differenceless unity of the Absolute 
with the finite multiplicity of the world of appearances. The finite and 
multiple appearances, according to Samkara, are ontologically non-different 
from the Absolute or Brahman. Their finitude, multiplicity, and individ- 
ualities consist in their names-and-forms (mama-rapa) which ignorance 
(avidya) superimposes on the Absolute and which cease to be experienced 
as such with the dissolution of avidya. An appearance, according to Sarnkara, 
thus differs only in name-and-form from Brahman, and not in being onto- 
logically separate from it or independent of it. Ontologically, the undivided 
unity of Brahman remains unimpaired by the multiplicity of names-and- 
forms, which are what the appearances consist in. The illustration of the 
ocean and the waves makes Samkara’s position clear. The waves, while 
they are in their separateness and multiplicity, and also while they subside 
and sink into the ocean, are ontologically non-different from the ocean and 
do not affect its undivided unity in any way. Sarnkara’s solution of the 
problem of the one and the many steers clear of the difficulties which crop 
up in Bradley’s solution of the problem to which attention has been drawn 
above. The one or the Absolute reality, according to him, is not the aggre- 
gate or the sum-total of the many, as a tree is the aggregate of its branches. 
The noumenal one is not an aggregate, fusion, or blend of the phenomenal 
many. The one and the many are real in their own spheres, and not on 
the same plane or in the same order of experience. 

To conclude: the whole attempt of Bradley to conceive the Absolute as 





™ Tbid., p. 407. 
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a blended or fused whole of transmuted appearances is a futile and fanciful 
attempt to weave the garment of the Absolute out of the threads of appear- 
ances. His magic wand of “transmutation” cannot save the reality of ap- 
pearances in the Absolute. The mutually contradictory assumptions of Brad- 
ley on this point are: (1) Each appearance persists in the Absolute—“the 
Absolute has no assets beyond appearances,” as he puts it, a/] appearances 
being equally necessary to the Absolute; and (2) Each appearance is trans- 
muted, the transmutation, as Bradley tells us, going to the extent of destroy- 
ing the specific or individual nature of every appearance. 

Now, the persistence of each appearance in the Absolute after the loss 
of its individual nature is something which altogether passes our under- 
standing. 

Then, again, the very principle of transmutation, as formulated by Brad- 
ley, leads to the effacement of every appearance in the Absolute. The trans- 
mutation of each appearance, says Bradley, is affected by its supplementation 
by other appearances in the Absolute. An appearance is an appearance only 
on account of its finitude or fragmentariness. Now, as each appearance 
will be supplemented by all the remaining appearances in the Absolute, 
that is, by the entire rest of the Absolute—granting the principle of sup- 
plementation, we cannot arbitrarily say that supplementation must stop 
here or there—it will not stand in need of further supplementation; con- 
sequently, it will have ceased to be an appearance. No appearance, after 
its fragmentariness is supplemented by the entire rest of the appearances 
in the Absolute, can remain an appearance. In the Absolute, therefore, 
there can be no appearances. That is the logical conclusion of the principle 
of transmutation of appearances in the Absolute as formulated by Bradley, 
and that precisely is the position of Sarnkara so far as the relation of ap- 
pearances to reality is concerned. 


Supplementary Note 


In deference to the wishes of the Editor for a clarification and substantia- 
tion by references of the four orders of reality to which I have alluded in 
my article, I am appending this short Note. I should like to make it clear 
at the very outset that Sarhkara has not expressly stated this classification, 
as such, anywhere or in any one place. But, by putting together his different 
statements spread through the corpus of his writings and working them into 
a connected theory of the orders of reality recognized by him, we are war- 
ranted in deducing the classification. 

I have pointed out in the course of the article that we can distinguish four 
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orders of reality in Sarnkara, viz., (a) the illusory (pratibhasika), (b) the 
dream (svapnika), (c) the waking of our everyday experience (vyava- 
harika), and (d) the Experience of the Unconditioned Brahman (param- 
arthika). That the last named is, according to Sarnkara, the ne plus ultra 
experience, the experience of Brahman as the ens realissimum, will be readily 
admitted by those who have even a nodding acquaintance with Sarnkara’s 
philosophical thought. Suffice it, therefore, to adduce only one reference to 
his writings in this connection. “Since no ‘other’ is left over to be known, 
this knowledge of the sole reality of the Atman,” writes Sarnkara, “is the 
highest peak of knowledge. Since nothing else remains to be experienced, 
there is no going further to another (i.e., higher) experience.” (Katha Up. 
Bhasya. 11.8). 

The whole of Sarnkara’s commentary on Brahma Sitra I1.ii.29 argues tell- 
ingly for the higher reality of the waking than the dream, which latter, 
Sarnkara points out, is contradicted by the former. The dream, therefore, is 
real only for the duration of dreaming and is rendered unreal by the waking. 
Further, he says, the dream objects are of the nature of remembrances 
(smrti), while of the waking objects we have actual cognition (upalabdhi). 

Now, at the lowest end of the scale, we should place those optical and 
other sensory illusions of our everyday life such as the perception of a mirage, 
the perception of the conch shell as silver, the perception of the rope as a 
snake or of the stump of a tree as a man—examples strewn all through 
Sarnkara’s writings. Such optical illusions, we gather from Sarnkara’s writ- 
ings, could not be “wholly unreal”—though real only temporarily or mo- 
mentarily, i.e., until they are corrected by right perception—for they have 
their substrata (barren stretch of land, conch shell, rope, the stump of a 
tree, etc.) in rerum natura. (Vide Mandikya Karika Bhasya, 1.6, and 
Gita-Bhasya XII1.14). Of the “wholly unreal,” Sarnkara gives the examples 
of “the horns of a hare” and “a barren woman’s son” which, unlike the 
optical illusions cited above, have no substrata in rerum natura and con- 
sequently have not an iota of reality in them. They are the absolutely non- 
existent (asat). They never existed and never can exist. (Vide Sarnkara’s 
commentary on the Brahma Sitra I1.i.18). 

Thus we find the four orders of reality in Sarnkara which could be ar- 
ranged in an ascending hierarchy. 














TANG CHUN-I' 


Chang Tsai's Theory of Mind 
and Its Metaphysical Basis * 


I. THE PLACE OF CHANG TSAI’S’S THOUGHT IN THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE SUNG (A.D. 960-1279) AND 
MING (A.D. 1368-1644) PERIODs. 


CHINESE PHILOSOPHY DURING the Sung and Ming periods 
is generally divided into two schools, that of Ch’éng-and-Chu and that of 
Lu-and-Wang. Yet, the school of Chang Tsai is really a school by itself. The 
central concept of Ch’éng-and-Chu is reason, that of Lu-and-Wang, mind, 
and that of Chang Tsai, ether (ch’i’). It is generally accepted that the philos- 
ophy of the Sung and Ming periods started with Chou Tun-i, whose major 
work is the T’ung Shu. Now, the T’ung Shu deals mainly with the ways 
of spiritual cultivation in order to become a sage or a worthy. As for Chou’s 
“Explanation of the Diagram of the Supreme Ultimate,” it would seem 
too simple except for Chu Hsi’s commentary. The Chéng-méng* of Chang 
Tsai, on the other hand, is a book that seeks consciously to establish a sys- 
tem of philosophy of its own, and thus establishes a theoretical foundation 
for spiritual cultivation. Ch’éng I critically referred to the book as exhibit- 
ing much effort and strain, which meant at that time the lack of mellowed 
maturity. In our day, however, we can see that the philosophy of Chang 
Tsai is worked out with much care and detail, though it might not have 
reached the high level of Ch’éng Hao, Chu Hsi, or Wang Shou-jén. He 
defined unequivocally such vague terms in traditional Chinese thought as 
Heaven and man, human nature and the Heavenly decree, spirituality 
(shén®) and transformation (hua*), the mind and the nature, the void’ and 
the ether, the searching for spirituality and the knowledge of transforma- 





*Originally published under the tile RARRRBRZOHMREKRLEAZRR 
in RH 3 4K (Journal of Oriental Studies), I, No. 1 (January, 1954). Original translation of 
Sections 1-3 by Sung Lei, Sections 4-7 by Louis Shiao. Complete revised translation by Y. P. Mei. 

1Chin-i T’ang FF HR. 

*Chang Tsai 9 it, an alternate name is Chang Héng-ch’i ie $F (1020-1077). 
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tion, complete development of the nature and full realization of the decree, 
etc. In this respect, only Chu Hsi among the philosophers of this period 
may be considered Chang’s equal. 

The philosophy of Chang Tsai proceeds from the existence of the ob- 
jective universe to the problems of human life, aiming at the overthrow of 
the prevalent idealism of Buddhism, especially Ch’an Buddhist thought. 
And yet, his idea about the mind is not without similarity to that of the 
Ch’an thinkers. Chang Tsai may therefore be taken as the philosophical 
turning point from Buddhism to Confucianism. The scholars of the two 
schools of Ch’éng-and-Chu and Lu-and-Wang differ from Chang, in that 
they are not much interested in discussing nature and the universe. The 
only exception is Chu Hsi, who, in his theory of the mind, inherited a num- 
ber of the problems and conceptions of Chang Tsai, pursued them further, 
and elevated the position of the human mind in the universe. At the time 
the philosophy of Lu-and-Wang flourished at the end of che Ming Dynasty 
there came forth one great thinker who reverted to Chang Tsai. That was 
Wang Fu-chih.* Wang Fu-chih, on the one hand, was interested in the 
problems of philosophy of the Sung and Ming periods, and, on the other 
hand, placed much emphasis on the value of history. In this latter emphasis 
he was joined by Ku Yen-wu and Huang Tsung-hsi, all of whom are the 
scholars responsible for the intellectual reorientation taking place at the 
juncture between the Ming and the Ch’ing dynasties. In view of Wang 
Fu-chih’s enthusiasm for Chang Tsai, the value of the philosophy of Chang 
Tsai throughout the philosophy of the Sung and Ming periods becomes 
evident. Though Chang was a careful and exact thinker, his language is 
terse and archaic, frequently expressing his ideas in brief sentences. As a 
result, he is often misunderstood. If we merely take some of his sayings 
and try to explain them, we shall often miss his central point. It is for this 
reason that in this article I shall attempt an over-all discussion of his theory 
of the human mind, which has been so often misunderstood, together with 
its metaphysical basis. I think we can grasp the spirit of his thought as a 
whole if we can truly understand his theory about the human mind. More- 
over, one step further from the theory of the human mind of Chang Tsai 
we have the philosophy of human nature and the reason (/i) of Ch’éng- 
and-Chu, and the philosophy of the original mind and intuitive knowledge 
(liang-chih) of Lu-and-Wang. In Chang Tsai’s doctrine of the mind, em- 
phasis is placed on its void character, and this void is derived from the Su- 
preme Void,” whereas the concept of reason is made secondary. The Ch’éng- 





*Wang Fu-chih — % Z ; an alternate name is Wang Ch’uan-shan — WS [LJ (1619-1692). 
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and-Chu school substituted reason for void and assumed nature as the 
manifestation of the cosmic reason. Chang says that apart from oneself 
there is a universe with which one ought to enter into a union. While 
Ch’éng Hao says, “Every activity of the universe is an activity of myself,” 
and “The universe and oneself are not two, and there is no point of talking 
about their union,” Lu Chiu-yiian says, “The universe is my mind and my 
mind is the universe.” And finally, Wang Shou-jén says that man’s intuitive 
knowledge (liang-chih) is the cosmic reason, and that the /iang-chih of one 
single man is the Jiang-chih of the universe and of all things. If Chang Tsai 
had not established for the mind an objective cosmic basis, these philos- 
ophers after him would not have been able to elevate the human mind to 
the same high level as the heavenly mind. And, if one did not comprehend 
what Chang Tsai called the void of the mind, one would not be able to 
grasp what the Ch’éng-and-Chu school called reason, or what the Lu-and- 
Wang school referred to as the original mind that is one with the cosmos 
and all things. 


II. CHANG TSAI’s THEORY OF MIND AS COMPARED TO 
THAT OF THE CH’AN BUDDHISTS 


Chu Hsi particularly admired Chang Tsai’s saying, “The 
mind comprises nature and feeling.” And he is fond of quoting Chang 
thus, “From the Supreme Void, there comes the name of Heaven; from the 
ether and its transformation,” there comes the name of the tao; when the 
void and the ether come together, there is nature, and, when nature and con- 
sciousness come together, there is the mind.” These utterances are all difficult 
to understand, and we shall deal with them later. As an introduction to Chang 
Tsai’s doctrine of the mind, let us first note the following saying of his: 


From phenomena" the mind is discerned; preoccupied with the phenomena 
the mind will be lost. The mind that becomes merely a storehouse for phenomena will 
be nothing but phenomena. How, then, can it be called the mind? 


“Phenomena” here means the appearances of things perceived by the mind 
and the impressions and ideas left on the mind due to its perceptions. Gen- 
erally, the mind is known first through the impressions and ideas left by 
the mind’s perceiving its objects. Western introspective psychology, for 
instance, tries to understand the mind by the impressions and ideas in the 
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mind. Empiricists like Berkeley, Hume, and Mill take the mind as simply 
a collection of innumerable impressions and ideas. But, in traditional Chinese 
thought, it is the activity of the mind that is emphasized. Even when 
Chinese thinkers deal with the problems of mental perception, the emphasis 
is not placed on the impressions and ideas left in the mind so much as on 
the ability of the mind to produce these impressions and ideas of objects and 
to make them pass away, which might be attributed to the apprehensive 
function of the void of the mind. This notion has been discussed most 
by such ancient philosophers as Chuang Tzi, Hsiin Tzi, and Kuan Tzi. The 
theory of “experiencing nothingness” of the philosophers of the Wei (220— 
264) and Chin (265-419) periods, Wang Pi ** and Ho Yen,’* is just another 
expression of the void character of the mind. In traditional Chinese thought, 
mind is seldom taken as a collection of numerous ideas and impressions, 
for ideas and impressions come and go constantly in the mind. When they 
are there, they are there; when they are gone, they are gone. Since the 
comings and goings replace and cancel each other, we cannot really locate 
these impressions and ideas in our minds, and let them be taken as the 
determinant of its nature, nor can we take the mind as a collection of im- 
pressions and ideas of objects. As for the perception of the mind, one can 
call it only the function of pure consciousness, which is capable of producing 
any phenomenon, impression, or idea, and yet, it is also capable of transcend- 
ing all these and producing others. Hence, the nature of the mind is void. 
This way of thinking, I believe, is the basic conception in traditional Chinese 
thought toward an understanding of the mind. The Indian Vijfianavada 
school of Buddhism also holds the theory that “the mind is a collection.” But 
this is not the popular Buddhist school with the Chinese. Though in the end 
the Vijfidnavada school also teaches the changeability and inconstancy of 
the mind as a collection which is devoid of any self-nature and which is 
illusory and not real, its first step is always “the ‘mind is a collection.” Ac- 
cording to this theory, the human mind is a collection of innumerable actual 
or potential ideas. But the fundamental theory of the Ch’an school, a school 
founded by Chinese themselves, teaches that one should not try to under- 
stand the mind by the appearances, impressions, and ideas left on the mind. 
They insist that the mind is not to retain or hold on to any impression, 
appearance, or idea, so that our mind might really become manifest and 
our original nature revealed. For this reason, though the Ch’an school 
is not a realism that assumes things as being outside one’s mind, yet it is 
not an idealism that takes things as mental ideas inside one’s mind. It 


Wang Pi EF , (226-249). 
Ho Yen {if & , (d. 249). 
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imposes on the mind a kind of bondage and restriction to say that there are 
things outside the mind, and it is also a bondage to the mind for one to 
say that things are located in the mind. Therefore, the Ch’ans sometimes 
“snatch away the environment but not the man,” sometimes “snatch away 
the man but not the environment,” and sometimes “snatch away both the 
man and the environment.” One who sees the mind by the phenomena of 
things and ideas sees it only in terms of its objects and its states, and fails 
really to understand the mind and to know the apprehensive function of 
the void of the mind. And yet, the Ch’ans cannot permit one to insist on 
the character of the apprehensive function of the void of the mind either, 
for to permit such an insistence would be to permit an instance of holding- 
on. When detained and held on to, the void character of the mind is no 
longer void. Therefore, sometimes the Ch’ans would “snatch away neither 
the mind nor the environment.” The Ch’ans devote themselves especially 
to the attainment of “non-abiding.”** Their Sixth Patriarch, Hui Néng,”* 
came to this apprehension when he heard the following saying from the 
Vajracchedika-prajhaparamita-sitra, “The mind is born when it dwells on 
nothing.” When nothing is dwelt upon, “no idea refers to its preceding 
condition.” This is “non-abiding.” When the mind is not contaminated 
by anything from the environment, this is “non-ideation.” When self- 
ideation leaves its environment behind, this is “non-appearance.” The book 
by Hui Néng says, “Non-ideation is the origin, non-appearance is the frame, 
non-abiding is the essence.” The non-abiding doctrine of the Ch’ans relegates 
the past to the past, the present to the present, and the future to the future, 
and no succeeding idea is attached to its preceding idea. As each moment 
is cut off from the next moment, the opposition of the external and the 
internal, or the subjective and the objective, naturally disappears, and Buddha- 
hood is attained through sudden enlightenment. If a person will make a 
resolution and disjoin the relation of past, present, and future, he will at 
that very moment be able to make manifest his mind, his nature will be 
revealed, and he will gain deliverance. The main objective of the Ch’ans 
lies in “deliverance,” and all they say has to do with one’s spiritual cultiva- 
tion rather than with ontological substance. What they have said is to be 
blotted away as soon as it is said, and nothing in what they say is meant 
to make clear anything in particular. Actually it is not what we call philos- 
ophy. Yet, from the standpoint of philosophy, we can say that the basic 
spirit of the Ch’an school comes from a deep apprehension of the void nature 
of the mind—the mind that can produce any phenomena or impressions 
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and ideas and yet can transcend them all. This concept of the Ch’ans comes 
from traditional Chinese thought, and, in turn, the philosophy of the Sung 
and Ming periods develops itself from Ch’an. For this reason, the Sung 
and Ming philosophers agreed in taking the void and intuitive nature of 
the mind seriously. 

Now, let us go back to the quotation from Chang Tsai which we gave 
at the beginning of Section II. What Chang means is this: though we know 
at first the existence of our mind because of the phenomena, that is, the objects 
and their impressions and ideas, yet our mind, if it holds on to the phenomena 
and allows itself to be submerged in them, will lose its void and intuitive 
nature. The mind that preserves the phenomena will become phenomena 
and will no longer be mind. All this comes from traditional Chinese thought 
on understanding the mind, and accords with the spirit of Ch’an. 

Nevertheless, on the whole, Chang Tsai’s theory of mind is different from 
that of the Ch’ans on three points: first, the Ch’ans make no reference to the 
objective and cosmic origin of the void and intuitive mind; second, the Ch’ans 
have nothing to say about the virtue and value content of the mind; and, 
third, the Ch’ans are silent on the practice of social ethics through the com- 
plete realization of the mind and its nature. In the eyes of Chang Tsai, the 
key to all these three points may be found in the Ch’ans’ lack of interest in 
the objective and cosmic origin of the mind and its intuitive and void character. 
Hence, this will be the central point of our discussion in this essay. It is 
because they are interested in seeking the immediate enlightenment of the 
mind that the Ch’ans fail to pay much attention to the cosmic origin of the 
human mind. When emphasis is laid on the enlightenment of the mind, 
it is not necessary to ask what is the origin of the mind, for, when we raise 
such a question, we are already assuming the mind to be a thing, and to 
seek a firm grasp of it. Here we run into the Ch’an taboo from the outset. 
Furthermore, the Ch’ans have inherited the Buddhist theory already worked 
out by the various sects that the mind is existent from the very beginning, 
even before one is borne by his parents. This is an idealist cosmology. 
Chang Tsai, of course, does not subscribe to this idealistic cosmology, but 
holds that the mind, or the nature of the mind, has its origin in an objective 
universe. This is the metaphysics of the Great Harmony’® (Magnum Har- 
monicum) involving the identity of the ether and the void. On the one 
hand, he says that the human mind ought to “seek existence in the void,” 
and, on the other hand, he says that the void of the mind depends upon 
the “Tao of the Universe, according to which there is no existence but what 
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is found in the void.” It is because he does not think that the mind can be 
kept separate from the body that Chang seeks to find an origin of the mind 
in the objective universe. Since the body cannot have existed from the 
very beginning, neither can the mind. Our body is given us by our parents, 
and nourished by the things in the universe. Just as the body owes its 
existence to an external universe, so should the nature of the mind. From 
the standpoint of origination, all things in the objective universe constitute 
the Great Harmony of the undifferentiated ether-void. Considered from its 
aspect as the Supreme Void, the Great Harmony is Heaven; from its aspect 
as ether-transformation, it is Tzo. As man is produced by this Great Har- 
mony of undifferentiated ether-void, he is naturally endowed with the Tao 
of the Supreme Void and ether-transformation as his nature. The nature 
of man reveals itself when in contact with things, and this is called con- 
sciousness. As to mind, it is the combination of this consciousness with 
the nature that can perceive from its void and intuitive character. When 
man becomes conscious of a thing, he expresses in accordance with the 
ether that is in him his attitude toward the thing. This is the man’s emotion 
and will toward things. Hence, Chang Tsai says (as quoted at the begin- 
ning of Section II), “From the Supreme Void, there comes the name of 
Heaven; from the ether and its transformation, there comes the name of 
the Tao; when the void and the ether come together, there is nature, and, 
when nature and consciousness come together, there is mind.” And he also 
says, “The mind comprises nature and feeling.” 


III. THE MEANING OF ETHER STATED IN 
MODERN TERMS 


It is not easy for people to understand properly Chang Tsai’s 
theory that the origin and nature of the mind lie in the existence of the 
objective universe. Often it is taken as a sort of materialism like that of 
the West. Not only this, but, in addition, his explanation of the Great 
Harmony of the universe and the nature of, man in terms of the void and 
ether-transformation puts him especially under the difficulty of the in- 
dependence between the void and the ether and makes his view seem like 
dualism. Yet, in truth, Chang Tsai’s theory of the Great Harmony of the 
undifferentiated void-ether is, after all, just ether. What he calls void, though 
it looks like something lying outside ether-transformation, is actually inside 
the ether. 

If we want to have a true grasp of what he is trying to say, we must 
know what ether means in traditional Chinese thought. The conception 
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of ether (ch’i) is a peculiar conception in Chinese thought. In olden days, 
Chinese came to know its meaning by experience, and, in our time, it is 
usually taken as a kind of matter. For example, Fung Yu-lan and others 
take ether as the same as Aristotle’s matter in Western philosophy. Actually 
this is wrong. In the usage of past Chinese philosophers, the word ether 
(ch’i) could mean either something spiritual, as in ambition (ch’i-chih) or 
something vital, as animation (shéng-ch’i), or something material, as geo- 
gaseity (ti-ch’i). And these three kinds of ether are usually treated by Chinese 
thinkers as belonging together, so that the ether that denotes something 
material may at the same time denote something spiritual or vital. Ether 
in traditional Chinese thought is completely unlike matter as understood 
by Western science or philosophy. In Plato’s and Aristotle’s thought, matter 
is usually contrasted with the forms of things. Everything has its form, but 
form alone does not constitute a thing. That to which form adheres or 
that which gives form its actuality is matter. But in Chinese thought, whether 
the term “ether” denotes something spiritual, material, or vital, it is a 
conception prior to form and matter. Ether does not have a definite deter- 
mination as form does, nor does it have the resistant corporeality of matter. 
From the ancient apocryphal treatises of the Six Classics to the Yin-Yang 
followers and the Confucianists of the later periods, it is generally agreed 
that the material universe has ether first and form next. When the form 
is set, tending toward a definite direction, and making it difficult for any 
other thing to penetrate, then we have matter. Before the appearance of 
quantum theory and theory of relativity, modern scientists of the West 
used to be of the opinion that the fundamental character of physical matter 
was inertia and impenetrability. Chinese philosophers have never adopted 
such a view, for they hold that the idea of matter is subsequent to form and 
ether. And, when dealing with the problems of nature and the universe, 
it is a very common Chinese assumption that matter comes from form, and 
form comes from ether. It is also improper to take Aristotle’s primary matter 
to explain ether in Chinese philosophy, because Aristotle’s primary matter 
is a potentiality absolutely without any form. This is evidently a remain- 
ing substratum after the form has been subtracted by logical analysis, where- 
as ether in Chinese thought, though formless, can assume any form. It is 
not restricted by any definite form, but is inclusive of all forms. There- 
fore, ether may be said to be a formlessness surpassing forms and yet con- 
taining forms; and it is not absolutely without form. And, whether we are 
considering the primary matter of Aristotle or the matter of Western science 
before modern physical quantum theory and relativity theory, matter in 
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the West was not active but passive, waiting for some external force to set 
it in action, while in Chinese thought ether is invariably active, or, in other 
words, there may be said to be force within it. It is not an absolute formless- 
ness or a sub-formal matter or potentiality, but a real existence that is cap- 
able of motion or quietude, and of assuming a definite form while also 
capable of transcending one form to assume another form. The characteris- 
tic of this existence lies in the process in which it assumes definite forms 
successively and successively transcends them. When it assumes a definite 
form, it becomes a definite thing, and this means the condensation of the 
ether, or the ether in its masculinity. When it transcends this given form 
and causes it to disintegrate, this means the dispersion of the ether, or the 
ether in its femininity. The capability of ether to act so is force. To under- 
stand clearly the formlessness of ether, we have to take a synthetic con- 
ception of these three ideas, forming, transcending, and force. To under- 
stand the actuality of ether, we also have to take a synthetic conception of 
existence and process. Therefore, ether may be defined as an existential 
process, within which there is the mutation of forms, or as an existence 
within which there is the process of the mutation of forms. On this theory, 
ether may be regarded as a primary metaphysical principle for the explana- 
tion of the universe. This is my explanation stated in modern terms of the 
concept of ether in traditional Chinese thought according to its generally 
accepted meaning. 


IV. CHANG TSAI’s THEORY OF IDENTIFICATION OF THE 
“ETHER” WITH THE “VOID” 


This traditional conception of ether in Chinese thought, as 
discussed above, was accepted by Chang Tsai. Therefore, he always tied up 
the idea of transformation to the idea of ether and spoke of ether-trans- 
formation. Chang represented an advancement over the scholars of the 
Ch’in (221-206 B.c.) and Han periods (206 B.c.—A.D. 220) in the dis- 
cussion of ether, in that he emphasized the void nature of the ether and in- 
sisted upon it. He said: “Empty and void is the ether.” Though the scholars 
of the Ch’in and Han periods knew that the ether had neither any fixed 
form nor any fixed matter, they rarely discussed the ether in terms of the 
void. The authors of the apocryphal treatises on the Six Classics were in 
the habit of talking about the original ether as the origin of the universe. 
The Taoists, on the other hand, emphasized void and non-being and oc- 
casionally took non-being as the origin of all things, and thus suffered from 
a one-sided emphasis on the void and non-being. Chang objected to all 
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these contrasts between being and non-being and between void and con- 
cretion. Besides, according to him, the “void” as advocated by the Buddhists 
still implies an opposition to “being.” What Chang wanted to do was to 
achieve a synthesis of the “ether” of the scholars of the Ch’in and Han 
periods with the “non-being” or “void” of the Taoists and Buddhists. The 
result of this synthesis is a return to the conception contained in the ancient 
text of “The Commentary on the Book of Changes” as presented in a new 
expression. 

This new explanation, if we analyze it, may be said to contain two aspects: 
the vertical and the horizontal. 

The vertical aspect: Beginning with the fact that all things constituted 
of form and matter (as stated above, not in the sense of Aristotelian form 
and matter) are incessantly coming to be, on the one hand, and being dis- 
solved to become other things, on the other hand, Chang concludes that 
all things are in an “incessant process of appearing and disappearing.” 
When they appear, the Taoists call it being and the Buddhists call it gen- 
eration. When they disappear, the Taoists refer to it as non-being and the 
Buddhists refer to it as extinction. But this contrast of being with non-being 
and generation with extinction, in Chang’s view, is applicable only to the 
existence of form and matter but not to the ether itself from which both 
form and matter are derived. Here we must advance from the conception 
of form and matter to the conception of ether. But how can we achieve 
such an advance? It is to be realized that since all form and matter pass from 
generation into extinction and from being into non-being, the existence 
of form and matter is at the same time their non-existence. And that which 
truly exists in the universe is only the existential process from existence to 
non-existence and from non-existence to existence. And this is just the 
cyclic movement of the ether. This conception of the cyclic movement of 
the ether comprehends in a synthesis the two contrasting conceptions of 
being and non-being and void and concretion. If we take the standpoint 
of the cyclic movement of the ether and observe the generation or being 
and extinction or non-being of things, we shall not consider generation or 
being as merely being or generation, but as being containing non-being 
and generation containing extinction; nor shall we consider extinction or 
non-being as merely extinction or non-being, but as non-being containing 
being or extinction containing generation. This is to say, the generation 
or coming-to-be of things is concretion and yet concretion containing with- 
in itself void, while extinction or non-being of things is void and yet void 
containing within itself the seeds of concretion. The passing from being 
to non-being is not really entering into non-being but entering into the 
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realm of the invisible, and similarly the coming from non-being to being 
is but emerging from the realm of the invisible to that of the visible. To 
substitute the visible and the invisible for being and non-being is to achieve 
a synthesis of being and non-being as well as one of void and concretion. 
It is from such a cosmological point of view that Chang defined his Great 


Harmony as “the constant unity of being and non-being.” 
He said: 


If one should assume that the ether is created out of the void, then one would be 
beset by the difficulty of the discrepancy between reality and its activity,)’ as void 
is infinite while the ether is finite. 

Those who uphold the idea of nirvana’® (i.e., extinction) proceed along a single- 
track path without any provision for return, while those who insist on the idea of 
generation and being are dazzled by the existence of things and overlook their trans- 
formations. Though these two schools are widely apart, both fail equally as far as 
following the right way is concerned. 

The void and the ether are identical. 

The Supreme Void without form is the substance of the ether. 


Chang Tsai further upheld the knowledge of the cause of the visible 


and invisible in place of the knowledge of the cause of being and non-being. 
He said: 


When it (the ether) condenses one cannot but call it being. But when it dis- 
perses, one must not call it non-being. Therefore, when the sages had carefully ob- 
served Heaven and earth, they only said they knew the cause of the visible and in- 
visible and did not say they knew the cause of being and non-being, 

When form is there we know the cause of the invisible; when form is not there 
we know the origin of the visible. 


The above quotations are from the chapter on “The Great Harmony.” 

The cause of the visible and invisible is also the reason things appear 
and disappear, disappear and appear. And this reason rests in the fact that 
the ether is void while it is concrete and concrete while it is void, i.e., the 
ether is not just concrete but contains also the void in its very nature. 

The second aspect of the explanation that Chang Tsai offers for his theory 
of the inseparability of the ether and the void may be called the horizontal 
aspect. Everything is generated through intercourse between other things, 
and this thing is, in turn, in intercourse with other things to generate still 
other things. Hence, the ether is both many and one, both diffused and 
united. The ether, therefore, is not just a concrete thing, but has in it the 
limpid and void nature. This view goes back directly to “The Commentary 
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on the Book of Changes,” in which all explanations about the generation 
of things are given in terms of the intercourse between other things. The 
generation of things through the intercourse of other things is like the birth 
of the child through the intercourse between its parents. But the intercourse 
of things is also the mutual prehension’® of things. And from the fact that 
one thing can prehend another we can see that the thing must have the 
void within itself in order to be able to absorb the other. And this void 
must be within the thing or within the ether out of which the thing is 
generated, but never outside. Here, if we accept the ordinary view about 
form and matter, every form would be a concrete thing, and what is be- 
yond would be all void, void and form thus becoming mutually exclusive, 
as Newtonian physics teaches, namely, matter exists in an infinite vacuum. 
This view is just what Chang firmly rejects. Thus he says: “If one should 
hold that phenomena were the things visible in the Supreme Void, things 
and the void would be independent of each other. Then, form would be 
just form, and nature would be just nature, and form, nature, Heaven, and 
man would all be separate existences unrelated to one another, and one 
would fall into the difficulty of the Buddhists, who consider the mountains, 
rivers, and the earth itself as illusory.” Therefore, the void of a thing must 
be understood as lying within the thing and, in fact, lying within its gen- 
erating ether, which contains the void in itself. And the void of the ether 
of a thing may be perceived in the process of the generation and trans- 
formation brought about through the constant intercourse of the thing with 
other things. When a thing enters into intercourse with other things, it 
transcends its own corporeal existence and extends itself into what is beyond 
itself. This is just what we have said about the function of the ether. The 
function of the ether of a thing is to enable the thing to transcend its own 
corporeal existence and prehend in the other thing so as to have intercourse 
with it. It is the ether of man, for example, that makes him transcend his 
own corporeal existence and extend itself so as to reach the corporeal exist- 
ence of the woman and prehend her in his spirit in order to have intercourse 
with her. The function of ether, therefore, is the function that enables the 
ether with its inner void to prehend within itself concrete existence. We 
must, then, deeply realize this theme of ours: Whenever a thing is in inter- 
course with another, it is always that the thing by means of its void contains 
the other and prehends it. Opinions similar to this have been held by 
Western contemporary philosophers, such as Bradley and Whitehead. Brad- 
ley compares the wolf’s devouring of a lamb to man’s relation of prehension 
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with other things, which he calls “feeling.” Whitehead extended this view 
to cover all the existential relations among things and called them “prehen- 
sion.” In his book Process and Reality, he declares that this view of his is 
not in accord with the traditional thought of the West, but comes close to 
Chinese philosophy. He is indeed right. Chinese traditional thought about 
nature, from the Book of Changes down, has consistently maintained that 
the mutual relation and influence among things is a relation of intercourse 
and prehension. But Chang Tsai was the first to point out clearly and 
definitely that what makes the intercourse and prehension between things 
possible is the intrinsic void of the ether, and that it is this void nature of 
the ether that is the basis of the intercourse and prehension among things. 
There is constant generation and concretion of things in the universe because 
the ether of all things in the universe is fundamentally void. Hence, Chang 
said: “The Tao of Heaven and earth consists in nothing other than taking 
the completely void as the concrete.” Again, “The virtue of Heaven and 
earth is but the void.” It is by the void, according to him, that things can 
diffuse their ether and extend themselves to other objects, and thus the “one” 
becomes manifest in the “many.” And this activity of extension by virtue 
of the void is called by Chang spirit (shén’), and by “shén” here he means 
“to extend.” [The word “shén” in Chinese has a double meaning. The one is 
“to extend” and the other is “spirit."—Tr. note.} By the intercourse and 
prehension among things through this void-extension, there is transforma- 
tion of these things and generation of new things, which activity Chang 
Tsai calls transformation (hua*). “Extension” causes the intercourse and 
union of two things or diffused ether. “Transformation” causes the dissolu- 
tion of two things or diffused ether in the generation of a new thing. Shén 
becomes manifest where the process runs from contraction to extension, 
from quietude to motion, from submergence to-emergence, and from defeat 
to victory. And hua becomes manifest where the process runs in the reverse 
direction. Extension and transformation, transformation and extension, and 
all things in the universe are generated without end. 
Therefore, Chang Tsai said: 


(1) The Great Harmony that is the Tao contains in it the principle of inter- 
action between emerging and submerging, ascending and descending, and motion 
and quietude, which sets going the process of stress and strain, victory and defeat, 
and contraction and extension. . . . As it is diffused and spread it becomes visible 
ether; as it illumines and penetrates it becomes invisible spirituality. Unless one 
knows the ceaseless and modulating activity of the sunbeams, one is not in a position 
to know the Great Harmony. 
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(2) A thing cannot exist in isolation. Unless it was made manifest through 
the processes of identification and differentiation, extension and contraction, and 
beginning and ending, a thing would not be a thing. An activity is produced when 
it has its beginning and end, but there is activity only when there is interaction in 
the nature of identification and differentiation and mutual supplementation between 
things. Unless there is activity, a thing would not be a thing. 


(3) Where there is unity, there is spirituality; where there is duality, there is 
transformation. 


If there is duality, there will be interaction; since originally it is all one, there 
will be unity. 


Spirituality, or shén, is the virtue of Heaven; transformation, or hua, is the way 
of Heaven. Its virtue is its substance; its way is its function. And both become one 
in the ether. 


All the phenomena and appearances in the universe are but so many dregs of 
the process of spirituality-transformation, 


The conclusion from the above quotations is this: Things are brought into 
being through the extension and contraction of the ether that has become 
diffused due to its void nature. 

Each so-called thing is but a process of beginning and ending, extension 
and contraction. It is generated through the intercourse of preceding things, 
and therefore, unless there is transformation of preceding things, a thing 
will not be brought into existence. Now that this thing is here, it is in turn 
in intercourse with other things and engaged in activity. And were it not 
for the spirituality, i.e., extension, character in the thing, it could not have 
produced any activity. Since the generation of a thing depends on the 
transformation of preceding things, there must be a difference between the 
thing generated and the preceding things. On the other hand, since this 
thing is a successor and continuation of the preceding things, there must 
also be a degree of unity between them. The fact that this thing and other 
things are in intercourse producing activity indicates that there is a differ- 
ence between them, and, yet, at the point of their intercourse there must also 
be a unity between them. The difference between one thing and another 
means that it has what the other lacks and vice versa. Since everything has 
certain qualities and lacks others, things come into intercourse. And it is 
by this intercourse that things have their activities. Therefore, a thing could 
not have any activity if there were no “interaction” in the nature of identifica- 
tion, differentiation, and mutual supplementation,” and a thing without 
activity would not be a thing. All the above is meant to make it clear that 
the activity-thing (event) finds its place only in the process of the invisible 
transformation of the Great Harmony that consists of the undifferentiated 
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cosmic void-ether and that is by no means an immutable matter. Neither 
is the ether itself then an immutable matter. For this reason Chang Tsai 
said that “unless one knows the ceaseless and shuffling activity of the sun- 
beams, one is not in a position to know the Great Harmony.” This is a 
very apt description of the interacting prehension of the ether, due to its 
void nature. 

It is to be noticed that this cosmological view of Chang Tsai is drastically 
different from that of Western materialism and naturalism for still another 
reason. The latter contend that the universe itself is amoral, or, in Bertrand 
Russell’s words, ethically neutral. Chinese traditional thought, from “The 
Commentary on the Book of Changes’ down to the Confucianists of the 
Han, and even the Sung and Ming, to the contrary, is convinced that the 
universe is filled with moral values, sometimes expressed in terms of 
originating growth,” prosperous development,” advantages,” and correct 
firmness,”* and sometimes in terms of human-heartedness, righteousness, 
decorum, and wisdom. Here again, Chinese thought is very similar to 
Whitehead’s view that the existential process of the universe is a process 
for the realization of values, for the cosmological view handed down from 
“The Commentary on the Book of Changes” holds that the whole existen- 
tial process in the universe is a process of generation and evolution through 
intercourse. And the generation and evolution of a thing are themselves 
activities of positive values, and exhibit a moral character. Hence, this 
natural universe is still a universe filled with moral values, no matter 
whether the human mind has achieved self-consciousness or not and whether 
the human spirit has any part in it or not. According to Chang, the void 
nature of the ether is the basis for the objective existence of values, since 
he insists that all intercourse is made possible by the void nature of the 
ether. That is why he said, “Heaven and earth take the void for their virtue, 
for the supremely good is the void.” The whole process of the generation 
and evolution of things engendered by intercourse of the ether due to its 
void-concretion nature is the process of ether-transformation, and may also 
be said to be spiritual’ transformation.® It follows from the above that the 
sum-total of the world of objective existence is also the sum-total of the 
world of value-laden existence. This value might also be referred to as 
righteousness from the angle of the constant differentiation and comple- 
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tion of things, for righteousness means the attainment of completion by 
one and all. This value might be referred to as human-heartedness from 
the angle of the constant generation and intercourse of things, for human- 
heartedness means the sharing of the same feeling by me and others. The 
differentiated completion of things is an indication of the multiple exten- 
sion of the ether, whereas the intercourse and formal or material dissolution 
of things for the generation of new things is an indication of the dissolution 
of the ether or of the multiple transformation of the ether. Chang Tsai 
said: “When human-heartedness permeates itself in all transformations, it 
transcends all individual corporeality; when righteousness submerges itself 
in spirituality, i.e., extension, it transcends all restrictions.” Inasmuch as 
the cosmos possesses the way and virtue of Heaven, e.g., extension (spiritual- 
ity) and transformation, human-heartedness, and righteousness, it follows 
that man should examine spirituality and know transformation and serve 
Heaven and earth, and venerate them as we do our parents so as to be in 
harmony with heavenly virtue and thereby achieve sagehood. 


V. THE MEANING OF THE NATURE OF THE MIND 


The reason that a mere man with his body no taller than six feet is in a 
position to serve Heaven and earth and be in harmony with heavenly virtues 
does not lie in the human mind as such, but in the nature that makes it 
possible for the mind to have consciousness. This nature of man is bestowed 
on man by the objective universe, or Heaven, and this nature is intrinsically 
in our body. Our share of the ether from the objective universe is indeed 
very little, considered merely from our six-foot body. And if the ether that 
Chang talks about were just matter, then the attitude between me and the 
world external to me could be only one of opposition or utilization so that 
each might maintain its own material body, since the matter endowed upon 
me is not the matter endowed upon others. And consequently it would be 
very difficult to speak of intuitive knowledge about the external world and 
moral values, as well as veneration toward the cosmos or harmony with 
heavenly virtue, thereby achieving sagehood. But the ether, according to 
Chang, is not matter, but possesses the void nature by which it can have 
intercourse and prehension with other things. Therefore, although a man’s 
share of the cosmic ether is very little, the void nature of this ether enables 
him to transcend the material limit set by that same ether. The cosmic ether 
that man has received has been endowed by Heaven, and so Chang said, 
“The Decree lies within the ether.” At the same time, the nature of man 
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transcends the material limit of the body as formed by the ether, and so 
Chang said, “The nature penetrates beyond the ether.” But Chang Tsai also 
said, “Actually, the ether itself has neither interior nor exterior, and we are 
using a figure of speech when we speak of the ‘within’ and the ‘beyond.’” 
Since the nature of the ether in man can transcend the limit of the body, by 
this nature man can reach to infinite extension within which to direct his 
consciousness and emotions toward other objects. Take this for example: 
Here below is my bodily existence, and there above are the sun and the 
moon and the stars in the sky. Considered spacially, of course, they are in 
different spaces and separate existences. But we can become conscious of 
these heavenly bodies. Why? We may say that this is caused by the radia- 
tion energy of these bodies that is infused into our sense perception, but we 


may also say it is caused by the power of our perception and consciousness 


that reaches out to the heavenly bodies. But how can our perceiving power 
reach those bodies in the heavens? If we answer and say that our perceiv- 
ing power originates in our sense organs, then we must admit, on the one 
hand, that our perceiving power can transcend the space that our body 
occupies, and, on the other hand, that this perceiving power is generated 
through the expenditure of the form-matter of our body or through the 
self-dissolution of our material body. In short, this power of sense percep- 
tion is a kind of ether. And it is this ether of ours that reaches out into the 
heavenly bodies, when our power of sense perception reaches them. It is 
improper to say, therefore, that our bodily ether—the ether that is produced 
by the self-transcendence and self-dissolution of the material body—exists 
in isolation from the external world, although our body and the celestial 
bodies are in different spaces and separate existences. The fact that the form- 
matter of our body can transmute and dissolve itself so as to send forth the 
ether of the power of sense perception is proof that the form-matter of our 
body is in the first place nothing but the ether. The ether is related to 
external things, is not in isolation, and in it the internal and external are 
unified. The fact that we meet things and perceive them everywhere and 
that perception is not restricted to any specific object or space is direct proof 
that the ether that is in us is in complete communication with the ether of 
the universe and all things. And, finally, the fact that we come into contact 
with things and perceive them, and also act toward them from the attitudes 
and emotions excited in us, is proof of the infusion of our ether into the 
ether of objects. 

Having understood the truth that when we perceive an object or when 
we act toward it our ether is in communication with the universe and all 
things, we can affirm that this doctrine of Chang Tsai and typical material- 
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istic views are fundamentally opposed to each other—the views of material- 
ism that observe the form-matter existence of our body and the other things 
and conclude: “I am nothing more than myself, and things themselves in 
the universe are outside myself, and, therefore, I am absolutely unable to 
know them immediately, and all that I can do is to react to the stimuli 
received from them; or, I am but myself, and my nature is just to conserve 
and maintain the matter of this body of mine”’—such materialistic views 
overlook the fact that I and my body as such are fundamentally derived from 
the ether. The form-matter of my body is not a constant thing but is always 
in a process of transformation and intercourse with other things. The proc- 
ess of transformation means the process of transmutation of the thing, and 
intercourse with other things means penetration into them. Hence, the na- 
ture by which I am constituted to be I is actually my power of transcending 
myself and taking unto myself things and persons that used to be other 
than I. And the form-matter that has become the form-matter of my body 
is also that which is constantly being formed by the condensation of cosmic 
ether and constantly being dissolved and diffused back into the cosmic ether. 
Therefore, I can never hold that there is an I or my body existing separately 
from other things in the universe; neither can I say that my nature is merely 
to conserve and maintain my material body. On the contrary, I should say 
that my nature is to enter into intercourse with all things in the universe, 
and by the void nature of the mind it is to perceive all, prehend all, regard- 
ing other persons and things as myself, and it is universally to bestow our 
emotions and wills to all things with which we have intercourse. For this 
reason, when Chang Tsai discusses nature, he discusses nature together with 
feeling and spirituality (extension). He said: 


“Feeling is the spirituality of nature, and nature is the concretion of feeling.” 

“When it makes things marvelous it is called spirituality, whén it gives things 
their concretion it is called nature.” 

“Nothing is excluded from concretion, and concretion is called the nature of 
things.” 


The reason nature can give all things their concretion is not that there 
is such a thing as nature besides the ether, but that the void of the ether 
gives concretion to all things and excludes none. This void of the ether is 
the basis for man’s having intercourse with all things, for his extending his 
ether into them, and expressing to them his inclinations. 

Therefore, Chang Tsai said: 


At the extreme the nature merges with the void. 
That which cannot be entirely without feeling is nature. 
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When we have understood that the nature according to Chang Tsai is to be re- 
garded as the ether in us transcending our material body and having intercourse 
with all things in the universe because of its void nature, then we see why he said 
that human nature is good and that the nature has in itself the qualities of human- 
heartedness and righteousness, for all the virtues of human-heartedness and righteous- 
ness come out of the denial, abnegation, and transcendence of oneself. That human 
mature at the extreme can “merge with the void” means self-oblivion. And human- 
heartedness and righteousness are but self-oblivion and communication with others, 
regarding others as oneself and giving completion to others together with oneself. 
Thus the goodness of human nature is justified and established, and our moral con- 
duct becomes metaphysically and cosmologically based. And we should henceforth 
magnify and extend our mind so that we might feel “All men are my brothers and 
all things are my kin,” and that we might wish “Establishment is to establish all, 
wisdom is to render everyone wise, love is to love universally, and completion is 
not just to make oneself complete. 


Such would be the fullest realization of one’s mind and thereby of one’s 
nature, and even the decree of Heaven. And such a man is in a position 
to be the human-hearted son of society and the filial son of Heaven and 


earth, and thereby to have come into harmony with heavenly virtue and 
achieve sagehood. 


VI. THE NATURE OF THE UNIVERSE AND THE NATURE 
OF THE ETHER-MATTER™ 


The most difficult part in Chang Tsai’s theory of mind and 
nature comes in his distinction between the nature of the universe and the 
nature of the ether-matter. The former is said to be completely good, while 
the latter sometimes inclines man to evil. Therefore, if one wants to be in 
harmony with heavenly virtue and strive to be a sage, the most important part 
of his cultivation lies in transforming the ether-matter in him. The trans- 
formation of the ether-matter is to make manifest the nature of the universe 
that is in him. This is apparently a dualistic theory of human nature. But 
Chang Tsai’s metaphysical view seems to be, as explained above, a monism 
of the Great Harmony of the undifferentiated void-ether. Since the way 
of Heaven is completely good, how is it that man should also possess a na- 
ture of ether-matter that inclines him toward evil? There is evidently a 
contradiction here, but how real is it? This we feel called upon to explain. 

In speaking of the nature of the universe and the nature of the ether- 
matter, Chang Tsai does not place the two natures in opposition to each 


“Ether-matter $4 BE (ch’i-chib). 
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other on the same level of existence. Fundamentally, the nature of man 
is just the nature of the universe. And this nature is in direct communica- 
tion with the ether or the way of the universe. The nature of the ether- 
matter is generated when the nature of the universe is concealed by ether- 
matter, and is therefore the nature that appears after the ether of the universe 
has by condensation become the material body of man. The emphasis in 
the nature of the “ether-matter” is laid on the part of “matter” and not on 
the part of “ether.” Hence, Chang Tsai said, “Upon the formation of the 
body, there appears the nature of the ether-matter.” This is to say, from 
the standpoint of the original ether from which man derives his form, man 
has no such thing as a nature of the so-called ether-matter. The nature 
of the universe is based on an objective cosmos. The nature of the ether- 
matter of individual man or other individual things, however, can be stated 
only in terms of the individual form-matter that has been produced, for 
this nature is groundless in terms of the Great Harmony of the undifferen- 
tiated void-ether, of the objective universe. In those same terms, the evil 
that comes out of the ether-matter in man is also groundless. But how does 
man happen to have a nature of the ether-matter to incline him to evil upon 
his generation, since man is generated from the Great Harmony of the undif- 
ferentiated void-ether? This is because the ether which is in itself formless can 
undergo condensation and appear in various forms. And, when it appears 
as form-matter, the ether may be said to be particularized or individualized. 
It is because of this particularization or individualization that material 
bodies (including men and things) are set opposite to one another, and 
by this opposition they become obstructions to one another. All evils of 
man are the result of his selfishness and self-insistence that in turn are due 
to opposition and obstruction. Having acquired his body of form-matter, 
man has also acquired the inclination to be in mutual opposition and ob- 
struction to other men and things, and out of’ such an inclination come 
all his selfish passions. This inclination is the nature that arises in man after 
he has acquired his body, and this is the nature of the ether-matter in man, 
the nature that is the origin of all evil in man. This so-called nature, there- 
fore, of the ether-matter is the secondary nature that prevails when the 
ether has become form-matter and has lost its limpid and spiritual void. 
Therefore, Chang Tsai said: 


The ether originates from the void and, therefore, it is at first clear and form- 
less. When it becomes agitated for generation, it undergoes the process of condensa- 
tion and becomes visible. Becoming visible means being placed in opposition (against 
other visible things); being placed in opposition means acting contrarily to one 
another; and contrariety results in enmity. But enmity will have to resolve itself 
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in harmony. Therefore, both love and hate originate from the Supreme Void and 
will ultimately result in desires and passions. 


The theory that contends that the human nature received from the uni- 
verse is good but that when man’s ether becomes form-matter there appears 
the ether-matter that inclines man to be bad does not envisage in man si- 
multaneously two equal natures, but, rather, considers them as in a sequence. 
From the standpoint of the beginning, man has only the nature of the uni- 
verse; and from the standpoint of the end man has come to have the nature 
of the ether-matter. But how can it be that a good beginning should have 
a bad end? Since the view from the end demonstrates clearly that man 
has a nature of the ether-matter to incline him to evil, that on the basis of 
his body man stands in mutual opposition and obstruction with other men 
and things, and that man generates feelings of love and hate all on the 
basis of selfishness, why not let us judge the beginning by the end and say 
that human nature is originally bad and that even the Great Harmony of 
the undifferentiated void-ether, of the objective universe contains in it an 
element of evil? But, according to the Confucian tradition of Chinese thought 
on the problem of good and evil in man and the universe, one may proceed 
from the good of the beginning to the evil of the end but may not proceed 
from the evil of the end to infer the evil content of the beginning or to 
attribute the evil of the end to the beginning. For example, if we call 
nature the beginning and passion the end, then we cannot attribute the 
evil of passion to nature. Similarly, if we call the universe and the way of 
Heaven the beginning and man and man’s nature the end, then we can- 
not attribute the evil in man and man’s nature to Heaven and what Heaven 
has endowed in man. There is a parallel in the West. According to Chris- 
tianity, God is the creator of man, and yet the sin of man cannot be attributed 
to God himself or God’s creation, for the evil of man can be regarded only 
as a part of man. This is exactly Chang’s view. As for the reason why the 
evil, caused by the nature of the ether-matter in man, cannot be attributed 
to Heaven, this is because it is simply impossible for evil to exist from the 
standpoint of Heaven, for from this standpoint there is no form-matter 
existence in this universe (including man) that will not eventually be dis- 
solved and return to the Supreme Void or the Great Harmony. For this 
reason the mutual opposition and obstruction among things are only tem- 
porary. The nature of the ether-matter in man can be said to exist only 
when man’s form-matter exists. There is the nature of the ether-matter in 
man, not in Heaven. Hence, there is evil in man, not in Heaven. Heaven 
not only does not have the nature of the ether-matter, but has the nature 
that makes all things that have evolved from the ether into form-matter 
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be eventually dissolved and return to the Supreme Void and the Great 
Harmony. Heaven not only does not have any evil, but has the nature 
that deprives man of his form-matter to which evil adheres. Hence, in 
the universe as a whole or in the Great Harmony of the undifferentiated 
ether-void evil has no roots. Whatever is generated from the universe is 
generated through the intercourse of prior things by virtue of the void. That 
is, this generation results from the process of self-transcendence and ether- 
transformation of things from their form-matter existence. It may also be 
said that things are generated through the spiritual way and the virtue of 
the goodness of Heaven. Therefore, the nature by which things are gen- 
erated can be said to be good only because this very nature is also the decree 
that Heaven gives for its coming into existence. And the evil can be ad- 
mitted only with respect to the state of things after they have acquired their 
form-matter existence, but never attributed to the objective universe from 
which they have derived their existence. 

To sum up, the nature of man in its origin is the nature of the universe, 
which is completely good, for the universe or the origin of the objective 
universe, the Great Harmony of the undifferentiated void-ether, is supremely 
good without evil. It is for this reason that man’s heart cannot be truly 
at rest in remaining selfish, self-assuming, and mean even though the na- 
ture of the ether-matter in man inclines him to be such. And when man 
cannot be truly satisfied in being always motivated from his bodily con- 
siderations, he must transcend the holding-ons and the passions of his form- 
matter existence and make manifest the nature of the universe that is in 
him with its capacity for being void, in order to extend his mind and fully 
develop his mind and to help others as well as himself to be perfect and 
thereby to become a sage. The reason man is not to be selfish and self- 
insisting but should be motivated by human-heartedness and righteousness 
and become a sage is also that the nature of the ether-matter in man is not 
his true nature. One cannot realize his true self if he confines himself within 
the shell of his material body. The one way out is, therefore, to extend 
his mind fully, to nurture the human-heartedness and righteousness in his 
nature completely, and to employ his material body for the assistance of 
others as well as himself, in order to find the heavenly way that is capable 
of “gladdening all hearts” and “facilitating all wishes,” so that one’s true 
nature may be realized. And this way of realizing oneself is, according to 
Chang Tsai, to pursue the way to the extreme and to extend the nature to 
the full, and then the nature will be in harmony with the virtue of Heaven. 
Thus, the ether-matter that is received by the decree of Heaven will be 
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changed in conformity with the way. In Chang’s own language, this is 
“To establish the decree,” i.e., to make human destiny conform to heavenly 
decree. Referring to Heaven, Chang Tsai says, “Spirituality is Heaven’s 
virtue, and transformation Heaven’s way”; while referring to man, he says, 
“Nature is Heaven’s virtue, and decree Heaven's rule.” (Heaven’s way 
differs from Heaven’s rule in that the former is used mostly in connection 
with the universe, the latter with man. On this point, Chang Tsai is quite 
different from the Ch’éng-and-Chu school.) When the nature of man and 
the decree of Heaven are in tune, man can truly be said to be the filial son 
of Heaven and earth, and to have arrived at a state in which Heaven and 
man are unified and man becomes a sage. When one reaches the state of 
the sage, the nature of ether-matter is identified with the nature of the 
universe. Therefore, Chang said, “The nature of the ether-matter is some- 
times rejected by the superior man.” Hence, the nature of the ether-matter 
that can incline a man to evil is not rooted in the origin of the universe, 
nor can it adhere to the life of the sage and the superior man. It has but a 
temporary existence during the period after a man’s birth and before his 
mind is fully extended and the nature of the universe in him has come to 
its realization. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


Chang Tsai’s theory on the nature of the mind as discussed 
in this paper may be summed up under five points as follows: 

(1) The human mind as a knower is void and intuitive and is not a 
collection of ideas and impressions, and, therefore, one should not discuss 
the mind in terms of impressions and ideas. 

(2) The reason the human mind can be void and intuitive is that it has 
its origin in an objective universe, i.e., in the Great Harmony, in which the 
ether and the void are undifferentiated and being and non-being are one, or 
in the way of Heaven that is both void and concrete and by which the process 
of ether-transformation is in operation. 

(3) The process of ether-transformation or the process of the extension 
and reversion of the objective universe embodies in itself the heavenly 
way or heavenly virtue that are similar to the moral nature or the virtues 
of human-heartedness and righteousness among men. Therefore, man 
should strive to extend his mind fully so as to come into harmony with the 
heavenly way and heavenly virtue. 

(4) The reason man can come into harmony with the heavenly way 
and heavenly virtue is that by the void of the ether (this is actually human 
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nature) he can prehend all things in the universe, though his share of the 
ether of the universe is very little. Therefore, human nature contains the 
qualities of human-heartedness and righteousness, and human nature is good. 

(5) Man has the nature of the ether-matter, but it is not on the same 
level as the nature of the universe. The nature of the ether-matter has no 
basis either in the origin of the universe or in the personality of a sage, and, 
therefore, is not truly the nature of man. The man who wishes to realize 
his true nature, however, must apply himself to the discipline by which 
the ether-matter is transformed and made more limpid and better able to 
enter into intercourse with other things—whereof Chang Tsai has set 
down a whole system of cultivation of moral virtues. But this paper can- 
not concern itself with that. 
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PETER MUNZ 


Relationship and Solitude in 
Hinduism and Christianity 


IN AN EARLIER PAPER in this Journal* I argued that the 
meeting of Eastern and Western ideas should not in itself be taken as an 
enrichment but as a task for philosophico-theological speculation. I am 
in no position to attempt to accomplish this task, but I would like in the 
present paper to draw attention to a number of problems that could be solved 
more satisfactorily than has hitherto been the case by a cross-fertilization 
between the Christian intuition that redemption consists in absolute and 
incommensurable love and the Hindu intuition that redemption consists in 
spiritual realization. Using the argument of my earlier paper about these two 
intuitions as a premise, I propose now to sketch the task ahead, at least in 
outline. If anything new is to emerge from the meeting of East and West, 
the meeting must be conceived primarily as a borrowing from one tradition 
in order to solve problems in the other. Only in this way can the meeting 
become a genuine dialogue. 

For simplicity’s sake, and basing my arguments upon the theory put for- 
ward in my first paper, I propose to use the two categories of relationship 
and solitgde in order to characterize the Judeo-Christian insight into the 
redemptive power of love and the Buddhist-Hindu insight into redemptive 
power of spiritual realization, respectively. The argument will be divided 
into five parts. 1. An examination of the equivocal treatment of relation- 
ship in Hinduism. 2. An examination of the equivocal treatment of solitude 
in Christianity. 3 & 4. An attempt to show how some Christian difficulties 
can be eased with the help of the notion of solitude; and how some Hindu 
difficulties can be eased with the help of the notion of relationship. 5. A 
brief reflection upon the réles played by relationship and solitude in the two 
traditions of thought. 


I 


In the earlier paper, I have argued that in Hinduism the most minute care 
has been bestowed on a large number of attempts to bring out in clear 
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relief the central insight into the redemptive power of spiritual realization. 
Most myths, symbols, rites, and doctrines are designed for that purpose. 

There are also, however, a number of other theories, rites, and myths 
which do not direct our attention to the vicinity of spiritual realization. 
They seem to indicate, rather, that redemption can also be attained in a 
different manner, namely, through love. Love is a relationship between 
two persons. Its redemptive powers are dimly intimated at the level of 
sexual love between two persons, and brought out in full force at the level 
of man’s love for God and God’s love for man. Of this more will be said 
later. There is much Hindu theology and myth which touches upon the 
possibility of redemption through love.’ But somehow, in these cases, love 
is treated merely as a subsidiary. The stress is still laid on redemption 
through release, i.e., through a spiritual attainment which involves no rela- 
tionship. It is as if the Hindus had heard of the redemptive power of love 
and yet had not trusted it. They are willing to practice love and to encourage 
it, but, in the last instance they look upon it as a mere means to the end of 
redemption through release. They often touch upon love in their legends 
and their art, but they have never devoted to it the same single-minded and 
minute attention they have devoted to the notion of spiritual realization.’ 

The Hindu expresses his knowledge of the supreme power of love by 
saying that love is supreme because the Self loves the self.* Since Atman 
and Brahman are identical in full realization, it follows that they love each 
other, but such love is not, and cannot be, conceived as a relationship.™ 
Hence, this doctrine, although stating a truth—namely, the truth of the 
supremacy of love—is expressed with a certain amount of equivocation and 
therefore fails to convey the full import of the original insight. Or, rather, 
the original insight was probably not so clear and was overshadowed by 
the much clearer knowledge that redemption is to be sought in spiritual 
realization. 

. There are quite a number of Indian notions which suggest such a con- 
clusion.* There are stories of the avatar (the incarnation of God), who 
gives help when the balance of evil in the world weighs too heavily. But 
the help thus given merely restores the desirable balance between good and 
evil; it is not a help that gives redemption. God does not redeem man out 


*See R. Otto, Visnu-Narayana (Jena: Eugen Diederichs, 1917); and H. V. Glasenapp, Mahdva’s 
Philosophie des Visnu Glaubens (Bonn: K. Schroeder, 1923), p. 91. 

*See, e.g., R. Grousset, The Sum of History (Hadleigh, Essex: Tower Bridge Publications, 1951), 
pp. 102, 106; and H. Oldenberg, Le Bouddhba (Paris: Felix Alcan, 1934), p. 330. 

*See, e.g., A. Avalon, The Garland of Letters (Madras: Ganesh & Co., 1951), p. 296. 

*aSee H. Zimmer, Kunstform und Yoga (Berlin: Frankfurter Verlagsanstalt, 1926), p. 41. 

*See H. Zimmer, Myths and Symbols in Indian Art and Civilization (New York: Pantheon Books, 
1946), pp. 77-89. 
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of love but merely gives man a hand when evil threatens to overcome him. 
The help given, though unconditional and given out of love, is not redeem- 
ing. Once the balance is restored, man is left again to struggle by himself. 
As a consequence, there arises a relationship of deep gratitude between man 
and the avatar. The cultivation of this gratitude may contribute a great deal 
toward redemption, but there is not one indication that Hindus feel that 
this love itself is redemption. There is no doubt that the Hindu God loves. 
He has often. been known to have helped man even to gain release from 
the world. But this love of God for man is not itself a redemption but merely 
a means to an end, i.e., a means to release. Similarly, all devotion (bhakti) 
is such a means. God might, in the infinity of his love, grant redemption 
through release even to the undeserving, i.e., to those who have not been 
able to go through the full course of yoga. But the release always consists 
in spiritual attainment, not in man’s response to infinite love, for Hindus 
do not believe that an act of infinite love is redeeming. The Buddha had 
much to say on love and the need for love,’ but he can never himself have 
experienced the redemptive force of love, because he considers it only a 
necessary means to enlightenment. Without it, he argued, man will remain 
enmeshed in desire and selfishness. Hence, without it, one cannot reach 
enlightenment. He knew that mere intellectual exercises promoting detach- 
ment and withdrawal are not sufficient to untie the knots of ego-hood. 
Therefore, he insisted on love so that the intellectual practice and insight 
might be balanced by emotional maturity. But he did not attribute redemp- 
tive force to love itself. 

The Hindu deity is asleep.° Visnu acts through his avatar and Siva through 
his fakti.’ But the deity itself is not a person and, therefore, is not capable 
of a relationship with man. Ethical imperatives are not understood, there- 
fore, as the commandments of God. They could be understood as such 
only if one held that a fulfillment of them could be redeeming. The deity 
itself does not issue any commandments but is absorbed in the deep sleep 
into which man himself will be absorbed upon gaining release. Therefore, 
God cannot be thought of as a personality. His grace cannot set aside the 


®H. Oldenberg, op. cit., pp. 340-341. The boddhisattva, for instance, has to achieve his own 


nirvana without love and without compassion for others. See T. R. V. Murti, The Central Philosophy 
of Buddhism (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1955), p. 263. 

*R. Grousset, op. cit., p. 126. The personalized deities are secondary and derivative. “The undif- 
ferentiated continuum” (F. §. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West, [New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1947], p. 401) is neither God nor divine and, therefore, is not the sort of power that 
matches and exercises Providence. Hence the description in the Upanisads of the advanced identifica- 
tion with the “Godhead” as “dreamless sleep.” See R. Guénon, L’homme et son devenir selon le Vedanta 
(Paris: Les Editions traditionnelles, 1952), pp. 107-113. 

"See, e.g., H. Zimmer, Myths and Symbols in Indian Art and Civilization, pp. 78-79, for Visnu; 
pp. 197-216, for Siva. 
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law of karma, and he can have no will. There can be no divine providence. 
There is, however, one scripture in India in which the question of divine 
providence and of ethics is touched upon, the Bhagavad-gita. 

There are many interpretations of the Gita. According to some,” its mes- 
sage is that man must empty himself of all personal desires and aims and 
do whatever is fitting to his station in life without any personal interest. 
Only when he is acting in this way will his actions be no impediment to 
his release. The conflict which the Gita tries to resolve is the conflict between 
the search for release through spiritual attainment and the necessity of 
action in this world. The teaching of the Gita is that action will not impede 
release, provided action is performed without any personal attachment to its 
consequences. Hence, actions must be guided not by the objects we wish to 
obtain through them but by the concept of duty. And our duty is to do that 
which is becoming to our station in life. This interpretation seems to be in 
perfect agreement with the central insight of the Hindu religion. 

But there is another interpretation as well.’ According to this view, the 
Gita endeavors to solve an ethical problem. The Gita is part of a large epic 
which describes the battle between good people and bad people. The hero 
of the Gita belongs to the good people. His problem is how to make sure 
that his cause will prevail. In this view, the teaching imparted by the Gita 
is that he can be sure of victory only if he empties himself of all passion 
and desire and performs God’s will without any self-interest, i.e., regardless 
of the consequences to himself. When he has thus emptied himself, he is 
ready to receive the inflow of the divine will and is ready to become the 
devoted instrument of divine providence, and as such he is sure to have vic- 
tory on his side. Thus goodness can triumph if man will surrender himself 
to the will of the deity. 

This interpretation of the Gita seems to be based on the insight that love, 
which is the essence of goodness, has an intrinsic value. Hence, it is under- 
stood to be the command of God. But God, in order to command, must be 
a person with a will, not a sleeping deity which pours forth the universe 
and reabsorbs it, after an interval during which the law of karma reigns 
supreme. This view of the Gita attributes a redemptive force to goodness, 
for it declares that man must empty himself of all desire and act regardless 
of consequences, because only in this way can divine providence act through 
him. But here, again, the redemptive force of love is not brought out so 
clearly, for, as indicated above, the primary conception of the deity in India 





*E.g., S. Radhakrishnan, The Bhagavadgita (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1948), p. 187. 
*I am thinking primarily of Sri Aurobindo, Essays on the Gita, 1st series (Calcutta: Arya Publish- 
ing House, 1949), p. 62. 
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is the conception of the sleeping deity and not of the deity as a person watch- 
ing over the destinies of men. 

What apparently happened is this. Some people understood the intrinsic 
value of love and goodness and read a proclamation of that intrinsic value 
into the Gita. But the result is not entirely unequivocal, and this interpreta- 
tion does not convey a very clear appreciation of the insight that love 
redeems. For this interpretation to be consistent, it would be necessary to 
have in the Gita a description of a God-as-will, who has created the world 
much for the same purposes as indicated in Genesis. As it is, there is no 
such description. And it appears, therefore, that this view of the meaning 
of the Gita is not free of inconsistencies. One can see what its upholders 
were trying to convey, but it is difficult to see how there can be a divine will, 
and how man can, by surrender, become the instrument of something which 
normally is said not to exist. 

In conclusion, it seems that the comparative neglect and equivocation 
with which the redemptive power of love is treated in Hinduism is a sub- 
sidiary proof of my original contention that the central and all-important 
insight in Hinduism is not the insight into relationship but the insight into 
solitude. 


II 


Just as the Buddhist-Hindu tradition is not exclusively concerned with 
the redemptive power of spiritual realization, the Judeo-Christian tradition 
is not concerned exclusively with the redemptive power of love. It touches 
frequently on the redemptive power of spiritual realization. But, when it 
does so, the attempts to express it give rise to much misunderstanding and 
equivocation. This is due to the fact that Christians are not so much con- 
cerned with this latter insight and have usually given only half the time 
toward its elaboration they have given to the other insight. As a result, they 
have rarely been successful in their understanding of these matters, for 
they had set their hearts on the other insight and could never bring them- 
selves to devote the same degree of attention to the first one. Thus they 
have simply taken over a whole body of notions and doctrines which are 
undoubtedly naive and which, in two thousand years of Christian history, 
have never lost their original stamp of a certain primitive credulity and 
superstitiousness. 

One can detect, for instance, that the doctrine of immortality has at times 
received from the hands of Christian writers a treatment different from the 
one described above. Even when it was introduced into Judaism from Persian 
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sources it arrived in a naturalistic garment.’ People took it very seriously 
and thought it meant that there was something in man which could not 
die. They had here laid hold of the important fact that there is something 
ineffable at the core of the human mind which can transcend limitations of 
space and time and which one might term the spirit. But they were never 
very clear as to what this meant and therefore garbled the theory. They said 
that one part of the human personality would remain alive after death and 
would be treated according to its deserts. They only dimly perceived the 
possibility of a release of the spirit. They did not understand that the spirit 
is either released—and then is really beyond all deserts, rewards and punish- 
ments—or remains attached to the world. In the latter case, all that can 
happen is that the actions of the individual during his lifetime will bear 
their necessary and inevitable fruits after his death, i.e., that there will be 
a “re-birth.” The many contradictions in which the theory in its Christian 
version has always involved its upholders is ample proof of the fact that 
it was both badly understood and never clearly worked out. 

The nearest Christians have ever come to understanding the situation, 
which is so well expressed in Hii:du thought, was when they fashioned the 
image of Purgatory." They had to abide by the idea of the immortality of 
the soul. In the Christian ceztext it was impossible to dismiss this encum- 
brance. But the intr< duction of the notion of Purgatory enabled medieval 
Christians to think of the immortality of the soul and yet believe that all 
actions and thought: had their inevitable consequences in spite of God’s 
infinite love. They though: of Purgatory as a state between earth and heaven. 
In Purgatory the indivic:»:} soul was to live out all the consequences of its 
actions. It was releasea i.om Purgatory upon the expiry of the individual’s 
karma. Then it was free to proceed to the state of the blessed. The introduc- 
tion of Purgatory was a compromise, a roundabout way of stating a truth 
which the Hindus saw so clearly. But roundabout truths are never as good 
as direct ones. The notion of Purgatory was taken by many people as a 
literal truth rather than as an attempt to state a Hindu doctrine in a Chris- 
tian terminology. And thus there grew up the idea that it was possible to 
ask God to remit a term in Purgatory. The notion of Purgatory was intro- 
duced to teach people that actions will have their consequences in spite of 
God’s infinite love, but before long the image of Purgatory was taken to be 
one more part of the Christian cosmos which offered an opportunity for 
God to display the infinity of his love. 





See W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1940), p. 
278; and C. Guignebert, The Jewish World in the Time of Jesus (London: Kegan Paul, 1939), p. 121. 
“The concept of Purgatory appears to have originated with Clement and Origen who lived in 
that Neo-Platonic climate of Alexandria which was so open to Indian influences. See G. Anrich, 
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There is another Christian theory which expresses the same idea. Chris- 
tians have perceived that selfhood is tantamount to sin. This doctrine is 
based upon the insight that redemption is to be attained through release 
from selfhood. According to this insight, all attachment to the self and all 
indulgence in ambition and desire are an impediment to release. One might, 
therefore, in a sense, call it a sin. But the Christians do not understand it 
in this way. They think of the world, and, therefore, of the individual, as 
God's creation. Hence, when they subscribe to the idea that attachment to 
the world is sinful, they must be taken to imply that God created something 
that was full of sin. When they thus villify man’s nature they are casting 
a doubt upon God’s goodness." It is difficult to see how one can maintain 
that such attachment is sinful without casting doubt on God’s goodness. We 
find, therefore, that again they have taken over a doctrine which can be 
clearly understood only on the assumption that redemption is to be sought 
in release and that nature is not created by God but is the result of illusion. 
But, instead of taking it over in its purity, they have distorted this doctrine 
by insisting at the same time that their own insight that God’s absolute, 
creative love is the highest good is valid. This shows that Christians have 
an intimation of the meaning of redemption through release, but that they 
have not been able to bring it out very clearly because they are always pre- 
occupied with the concept of redemption through love. 

Apart from these involved attempts to make something of the concept 
of redemption through release, Christians have also endeavored to express 
it in a more satisfactory way. The worship of the “heart of Jesus,” for in- 
stance, is an attempt to lead people to spiritual realization by meditation 
upon a single point. Significantly enough, the object chosen for meditation 
and concentration is itself a symbol of love. But that need not prevent us 
from understanding it as a genuine attempt to win redemption through 
meditation, ie., through leading the mind to a point where it can pierce 
through all appearances and become pure consciousness without content. 

Another, more common, theme in Christian thought is the attempt to 
lead the mind to God through an understanding of the purely mental facul- 
ties of men. Christian philosophers have often seen that such phenomena 
as the intellect, memory, intuition, etc., are purely mental phenomena and 
therefore instances of the divine spirit of man. St. Augustine has tried to 
convey a knowledge of the Trinity through its analogies with the workings 


Clemens und Origenes als Begriinder der Lehre vom Fegefeuer, in: Theologische Abhandlungen fur 


H. J. Holtzmann, (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1902). 

“For the intense debate caused by this problem, see E. Gilson, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy 
(London: Sheed and Ward, 1936), pp. 144-145; and the same author’s The Philosophy of St. Bona- 
venture (London: Sheed and Ward, 1938), p. 476. 
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of the human mind,’* and St. Bonaventure has shown that the mind can 
ascend to an understanding of the deity through concentration upon the 
hierarchical order of mental functions. He showed that our power to under- 
stand anything at all must be an analogue of the divine spirit, and from this 
insight he led us by degrees to a realization of what the spirit in general 
means. These mental phenomena are intimations of God, but of God as 
spirit, not of God as love.”* 

Perhaps the most important instances of a Christian insight into redemp- 
tion through spiritual realization are the Neo-Platonic and mystical trends 
that stem from Origen*® and Dionysios the Areopagite’® and the ascetic 
theology taught by Evagrius and Cassian.’’ Dionysios clearly teaches that 
the three persons of the Trinity are an emanation from the dark, undiffer- 
entiated ground of all existence and that our final aim must be a reabsorp- 
tion of even the Trinity into the nothingness of Being. As for the teachings 
of Cassian, it has been commented upon that he never quoted the familiar 
text, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”** To Cassian, the highest 
achievement consisted in a state of contemplation brought about through 
the conquest of sin. But sin was not to be conquered in order to make room 
for a state of positive virtue. The conquest of sin was, rather, the methodical 
stripping of all human faculties and qualities until the state of “no-mind” 
was reached. In that state, the undifferentiated condition of bliss was at- 
tained.’® It is difficult to say whether there is, in fact, anything more than a 
purely nominal Christianity in this mystical and ascetic tradition. Whether 
Origen, Dionysios, or Evagrius, who was undoubtedly one of Cassian’s teach- 
ers, ever had any direct contact with India must, I suppose, remain forever 
an unsolved historical problem,” but the writings of these men are certainly 
proof of the clarity and strength with which some Christians at least appre- 
ciated an intuition which otherwise was fully elaborated only in India. 

The Christian attempt to portray Jesus as the Lord of the universe, in the 
sense in which the spirit is the ground of the universe must, however, be 
considered poor in comparison with similar Hindu attempts to portray Krsna 
as the Lord of the universe. The Byzantine representations of Christos Pantoc- 
~ Se, Augustine, De Trinitate YX.ii.205,8; X. xi.19; XIV. viii. 11-12,16. See also De Civitate Dei, 
X1.26-28 

“St. Bonaventure, I¢inerarium Mentis in Deum, Chap. III, in: Tria Opuscule, (Quaracchi, 1938), 
ae See W. Volker, Das Vollkommenheitsideal des Origenes (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1931), pp. 225-226; 
and E. de Faye, Esquisse de la Pensée d’Origéne (Paris: Editions Ernest Leroux, 1925), pp. 138 ff. 

See C. E. Rolt, Dionysius the Areopagite (London: S.P.C.K., 1940), introduction. 

™"§. Marsili, Giovanni Cassiano ed Evagrio Pontico (Rome: Herder, 1936), passim. 

ee ae” Jobn Cassian (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1952), p. 107. 


But see the interesting re-examination of both old and new evidence in E. Benz, Indische Einfliisse 
auf die friihchristliche Theologie (Wiesbaden: F. Steiner, 1951). 
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rator may be aesthetically pleasing, but their symbolic value is poor if com- 
pared with similar images of Krsna. In these mosaics we find Christ as a 
stately figure, suggesting the majesty and power of the spirit rather than the 
divine love we find in representations of the Virgin and the Child, or of 
Christ on the Cross. This shows that there must have been Christians who 
thought of Christ as spirit rather than as love, but they have failed to convey 
this thought with the same unequivocal precision with which the Hindus 
have managed to convey it. The Christians could not liberate themselves 
entirely, for the sake of such a representation of the spirit, from their knowl- 
edge of Jesus as the loving shepherd, as the suffering man, as the incarnate 
God. The Christos Pantocrator of the Byzantines is an attempt to express 
the reality of the spirit through an image which is heavily weighted by 
quite different notions. 

In sum, the comparative neglect and equivocation with which the redemp- 
tive power of spiritual realization has been treated in the Judeo-Christian 
tradition is subsidiary evidence for my interpretation that the central and 


all-important insight of this tradition is concerned with relationship rather 
than with solitude. 


III 


There are problems which have arisen in the context of Christian thought 
which no Christian thinker has been able to solve in a very satisfactory way. 
They are primarily problems which can be solved only upon the non- 
Christian assumption that redemption is to be gained through release from 
a world which is an illusion. Christian thought on this point tends, as I 
have tried to show, to be defective. One of the most vexing problems in 
the Judeo-Christian tradition is the problem of free will and humanism. 
To what extent, so the question runs, is a good-or a bad act to be attributed 
to God or to man? 

All answers that have been given are unsatisfactory. One cannot cut the 
Gordian knot by saying that all evil comes from man and all good from 
God. Such an answer would imply a denial of the very foundation of the 
tradition, namely, the belief that man was created by God. As a result, all 
manner of subtle attempts have been made to find a satisfactory answer. 
There are many schools of thought, and, if one examines them, one will 
find that the determination with which they tend to propound their views 
on the matter is often equalled by the unsatisfactoriness of the views them- 
selves. Furthermore, Christians have been very hard put to work out a clear 
program as to what ought to be man’s attitude toward the world and toward 
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nature. They are agreed that the created universe is not of the devil but of 
God. But the asceticism with which they are enjoined to treat it has only 
too often given place to a hatred of the natural world. They have turned 
away from it not because they sought God but because they hated the 
world. It requires a great judiciousness and sénse of balance to love the 
world without feelings of guilt, and yet to love God more. As it is, asceticism 
is only too often indulged in from unholy motives,” and it is a matter of 
historical fact that the first widespread ascetic movement in Christianity, 
monasticism, found much inspiration—especially in regard to celibacy— 
from Manicheans and Messalians, i.e., from sects which regarded the universe 
as created by the devil and therefore wholly evil and which therefore could 
never find acceptance within catholic Christianity.” 

If one assumes that God is perfect love, it becomes very difficult to escape 
the idea that the universe is like one large padded cell, for the notion that 
God is all-forgiving must lead one sooner or later to the conclusion that 
things are not what they seem and that actions will not be followed by their 
necessary consequences. Jesus had to remind his disciples very forcefully 
of the iron law of karma, but he had to do it in terms of the theistic tradi- 
tion in which he lived. He had to tell them that God will forgive them their 
sins in exactly the same manner in which they forgave sins to others. But 
the notion of karma cannot be as clear as it is in Hinduism when it is 
expressly said that God will maintain it. One might then ask: Why should 
God want to maintain it? Why should he not, rather, forgive indiscrim- 
inately? Why should he choose to maintain the iron law of natural con- 
sequences? It is much easier to understand the law of karma when one can 
say that it is self-maintaining or automatic. 

These perplexing problems which have haunted Christian thinkers for 
centuries cannot be solved on the assumption that God is a person and that 
he is absolute love. In order to explain the practice of the sacrifice and in 
order to gain a balanced view of the problem of free will and of asceticism, 
it is necessary to explore more fully the possibility of gaining release through 
spiritual realization. Those who understand the world to be an illusion 
will find that problems which have been to Christians never-ending sources 
of doubt may not even arise. 

Hindus have labored under similar problems. The great question as to 
whether God is distinct from man has caused much thought and many 
answers. Hindus love their gods, or their God, but if God is not really 

™ See, e.g., Cassian, Conferences XV.2; XIX. 10. 

"See the remarks by D. Obolensky, The Bogomils (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1948), 


Chap. I; H. B. Workman, The Evolution of the Monastic Ideal (London: C. H. Kelly, 1913), pp. 42 
ff.; O. Chadwick, op. cit., pp. 23. 70. 89. 
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distinct from atman, then there is nothing there to be loved, for love involves 
a relationship. But, if God is distinct from man, then the existence of man 
and of the world cannot be an illusion.”* It must be real, and can be 
accounted for only by a theory of actual creation. There have been attempts 
by the two Saiva schools in Hinduism to account for the reality of the world 
in this sense** but they have not been able to maintain that God actually 
created matter. Hindus are preoccupied with the reality of the spirit, and, 
even when they wish to account for the fact that men love their gods, they 
cannot really admit that there are two distinct realities between which a 
relationship of love can exist. They cannot say that divine love created a 
world which is as real as God himself, for they do not believe in the omnip- 
otence of love, i.e., they do not believe that there can be redemption in love. 


IV 


The following Christian doctrines are examples of views which are, in the 
Christian context, almost wholly unintelligible. Many Christians believe 
that those who are regenerated cannot sin,” that is, once a man is reborn 
in Christ, no matter what evil he does, his salvation is assured. This amazing 
doctrine has always presented a very intricate problem to Christian thought, 
and attempts have been made to prove that no such doctrine is actually 
implied in Christian teaching. But none of these attempts has ever been 
sufficiently successful to prevent a return to this standpoint. The hard and 
unassailable core of the question seems to be that man cannot save himself 
through his own efforts. Salvation is a divine gift, and its infinite value can- 
not stand in any measurable relation to any finite, human effort. Therefore, 
salvation, in a very fundamental sense, is independent of human effort. In a 
sense, men are predestined; and, if not predestined, the lives they lead do not 
stand in any necessary relationship to their salvation. Even St. Thomas, the 
strongest exponent of the efficacy of natural powers, faculties, and law, had 
to retain the notion of predestination in some form. 

It is doubtful this idea of the meaning of salvation is intelligible in a 
purely Christian context. A sinner is a sinner, and can never be justified 
as a sinner. But with the help of the Hindu doctrine of complete withdrawal 
and identification with Brahman, this doctrine can be illuminated. In the 
light of Hinduism, it does not mean that a man has been elected by God 





See the texts cited by R. Otto, Visnu-Narayana (Jena: Eugen Diederichs, 1917). 

“For the southern school of Shaivism, see H. W. Schomerus, Die Caiva Siddhanta (Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs, 1912), pp. 35, 101. 

* Such, in one way or another, are the views of Luther and Calvin. See E. Troeltsch, Die Sozial- 
lebren der christichen Kirchen u. Gruppen (Tibingen: Mohr, 1912), pp. 476, 516-520; and A. V. 
Harnack, History of Dogma (London: Williams and Norgate, 1899), Vol. VII, p. 185. 
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for salvation but continues in the meantime his earthly existence with all 
its sinful inclinations. It means that a man has become holy through the 
complete extinction of all desire and inclination. Hence, he has become 
incapable of committing a sinful act, not because God has chosen him, but 
because he is incapable of committing any acts at all. 

Similarly, Hindu notions can throw much light on the very intricate con- 
ceptions of Christianity in regard to salvation as the reward for goodness. 
The very notion of such reward in the after-life is apt to detract from the 
intrinsic value of a good action and hence the whole doctrine seems, in a 
purely Christian setting, self-contradictory. But the Hindu theory of karma 
can throw much light on it. According to this theory, all actions have their 
consequences. There is no after-life in the sense of heaven or hell, but there 
is an after-life in the sense that the consequences of actions are certainly 
not wiped out by the death of the person who has committed them. It is 
in this way that the doctrine that there is reward and punishment after death 
should be understood. 

As to the Christian prayer, “Thy will be done,” its proper meaning can 
be better understood in the light of Hinduism than in the light of any 
Judeo-Christian notion about man’s will as the creature of God. In the same 
way, St. Paul’s “Vivo autem, iam non ego” can be more readily understood 
in terms of the Hindu doctrine. It refers to the death of the empirical ego 
and the birth of the aman, the true self, which is identical with Brahman. 
It is much more difficult to understand it in terms of the Judeo-Christian, 
conception, according to which man’s self is created by God, and according 
to which the search for the death of that self must be a rejection of the divine 
gift. One can help one’s understanding, of course, by remembering that 
that self is the self after the fall, i.e., the self that consists of pride. Thus, 
the death of pride makes room for the birth of our true self. But even then 
it is still difficult to understand how the birth of the true self can amount 
to the birth within man of the spirit of Christ, for, according to Judeo- 
Christian conceptions, man and God are distinct. Only the conceptual frame- 
work worked out so clearly by the Hindus can explain why St. Paul’s preg- 
nant statement is in fact a plausible description of redemption. 

There are also Hindu views which could probably be developed with much 
profit through the use of Christian conceptions. If the Hindus believe that 
God, or the super-personal consciousness, is the sleeping Absolute, it is diffi- 
cult to understand what devotion (bhakti) it can command in the worshipper 
and what commands it can issue to the man who has effaced his own self 
and emptied it in order to receive the divine message.”* Only a personal 


® The Indian arguments to show that this is possible have been collected by R. Otto, op. cit. 
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God can be capable of imparting such a message to the waiting worshipper. 
Only the Christian conception of a God who is both personal and tran- 
scendent can make the position of the devotee wholly intelligible. 


Vv 


The different ways in which Hindus and Christians think about sexual 
relations throw a very vivid light upon the basic differences between love 
and spiritual realization. The attention of Christianity is focused upon love, 
whereas the attention of Hinduism is focused upon the spirit. Christians, 
to begin with, have always been very acutely aware of the fact that man’s 
love for woman may or may not be an analogue or an intimation of absolute 
love or of God’s love for man. Since man’s love for woman lies so close 
to the emotions that have to be aroused when redemption is sought, Chris- 
tians have been of two minds about women. In one sense, they welcome 
man’s love for woman. They recognize that it can be to the weak human 
mind (provided it is subject to a certain restraint and the right intentions) 
a source of knowledge of what divine love might be like. Hence the sacra- 
ment of marriage. In another sense, they have shunned it because they felt 
that its very proximity to the forces of redemption makes it too dangerous. 
They argue that owing to that proximity, the smallest mistake (and how 
easy it is to make a mistake), the smallest deviation from the true intention, 
is bound not only to make a monstrosity of man’s love for woman but also 
of man’s ability to understand divine love. Hence, they have recommended 
celibacy as the only safe way of keeping man’s understanding of divine love 
pure and untainted by any pseudo-analogous earthly experience.”” Nowhere 
is the Christian realization of the intimate connection between carnal love 
and divine love more clearly expressed than in the disarmingly naive argu- 
ment of St. Thomas against incest. St. Thomas argued that incest was partic- 
ularly sinful because to love a woman was to deprive God of, say, ten degrees 
of love. But, if this woman was one’s sister and could command in her own 
right another ten degrees of love, then God would be deprived, through 
incestuous love, of twenty degrees of love.”* 

As a result, we find that in Judeo-Christian thought there is an ambivalent 
attitude toward women. Woman appears as the Virgin Mary, as Eve the 
temptress, or as the arch-witch Lilith. The “eternal womanly,” Goethe says, 
lifts us to the last mysteries,”® but the same poet also expressed his convic- 
tion that on the road to the devil women are always a hundred steps ahead 

*T See, e.g., St. Jerome’s treatise on Virginity and many others. 


* Summa Contra Gentiles Ill. 125. 
® Faust II, Chorus Mysticus. 
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of men.*’ Christians, apparently, are never quite certain whether Eve or 
Marty is the most typical incarnation of the female principle. And at a time 
when they were particularly perturbed in their minds about the right way 
to salvation, at the end of the fifteenth century, we find both an outburst 
of intense hatred of women in witch mania* and an ever-growing enthvu- 
siasm for the worship of the Mother of God.** The dogma of the immaculate 
conception reached its greatest popularity at exactly the same time in which 
the two Dominion Inquisitors in Germany published their first great com- 
pilation of all the evil deeds and intentions of witches. 

With the Hindus, the situation is entirely different. They do not feel 
that love is the end and that in the right kind of love there lies redemption. 
Sexual love to them does not stand in the intimate relationship to final re- 
demption that it does to Christians. They insist, instead, that man must go 
through the four stages of life, and that all that matters, therefore, is that 
man should find it possible at the right moment to sever his relations with 
the opposite sex. As a result, we do not find among them this ambivalent 
attitude toward the female principle. 

To the Hindu, love is a means, whereas to the Christian it is an end. 
Therefore, only the Christian thinks that love is the power that is at the 
very core of the cosmos. Only to the Christian will the wrong use of it be 
as destructive to redemption as the right use of it may be conducive to it. 
To the Hindu, an emotional entanglement with a woman may be an impedi- 
ment to release and may, in fact, retard it by many lives. To the Christian, 
such an entanglement may lead farther and farther away from salvation, 
for it will conjure up all those powers that are most destructive of divine 
love and will give a perception of the force of hate. Through it salvation 
will not only be retarded but may become entirely impossible. 

The contrast between the Hindu and Christian conceptions of love can 
also be made clear in a different manner. Christian thinkers have always 
felt it imperative to show that all love springs from the same root and that 
love, even though it is in a sense selfish, somehow participates in the broad 
stream that stems from God, the source of all love. This can best be illus- 
trated from the teachings of St. Augustine and St. Thomas. St. Augustine dis- 
tinguishes between caritas and cupiditas. Caritas is the love that enjoys God 
and uses the world. It loves everything with the degree of devotion that is its 
due. Cupiditas, on the other hand, is a desire that enjoys the world and uses 
God. Here the degree of devotion is disproportionate to the object of love. 





” Faust 1, Walpurgisnacht. 


*R. Aubenas et R. Ricard, L’Eglise et la Renaissance (Paris: Bloud et Gay, 1951), pp. 378-380. 
* Ibid., p. 339. 
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The created world is loved with an intensity that is due only to perfection 
itself, namely, to God, whereas God is loved in order that the world may be 
enjoyed all the more. Caritas adapts itself to the order of nature established 
by God. It loves every object according to the degree of goodness it has. This 
distinction between “wti-love” (love for use, relative love) and “frui-love” 
(absolute love) is all-important. It makes it possible for St. Augustine to 
show that all love is good, provided it is proportionate to the degree of good- 
ness of its object. He does not exclude love of the world as sinful love.** 

St. Thomas tried to make a similar point. He insisted that all love is love 
of something that denotes a good,™* but he added that it does not follow 
that all love is therefore selfish. There is certainly amor concupiscentiae, the 
love of acquisition. This is to be condemned. But amor amicitiae, the love 
of friendship, though still a love of what is good for the lover, is ultimately 
unselfish,” for to love someone like a friend is to wish someone well.** And 
whether such love is damning or saving depends entirely on the way in 
which it manifests itself and on the way in which it is cultivated and nurtured. 

According to this conception, salvation is to be obtained through the 
cultivation of one particular state of mind. The state of love, even in its 
most rudimentary form, has redemptive potentiality. All other states of 
mind must ultimately be discouraged and subdued. Salvation is to be sought 
in withdrawing one’s “I” from them and in rejecting them, in weaning one- 
self from them. But there is one state which is to be carefully tended. 
This is the state of love. If it is carefully tended, it will grow and expand 
and finally engulf every other state of mind: “Where there is perfect love, 
fear is cast out.” In the initial stages of this expansion, love can be charac- 
terized as love of this or love of that, but in the end it will be so encompass- 
ing that it can be described only as a love that is quite incommensurable 
with all objects that are known to us. Then it must be described as man’s 
love for God—for God is the only being whom we can imagine to be a 
worthy recipient of an all-encompassing love. Or, if one realizes the enor- 
mous difficulties that beset the path toward such an infinite expansion of 
the state of love, one will be more inclined to say that such perfection can 
never be reached by a human being and that only God himself is capable 
of it. Therefore, men have to wait for a gratuitous act of grace to redeem 
them, for there is nothing they can possibly do to deserve such perfect love. 

See the texts cited by A. Nygren, Eros et Agape (Paris: Aubier, n.d.), Pr. II, Vol. II, pp. 41 ff., 
and especially St. Augustine, De doctrina christiana 1.4 (Migne, XXXIV, p. 20). I do not agree with 
Nygren’s interpretation of these texts. 

* Summa Theologica Il. i; XXVI. i. 

* Ibid., I. i; XXVI. iv. 


% Tbid., Il. i; XXVI. i. See also the very similar thoughts of St. Bernard on this matter; also, E. 
Gilson, The Mystical Theology of St. Bernard (London: Sheed and Ward, 1955), pp. 86-87. 
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Now, if this were contrasted with the Hindu view, one could characterize 
the latter by saying that it demands the ultimate extinction of all states of 
mind, even of the state of love. Whereas Christian thought insists upon 
the redemptive potentiality of love, Hindu thought rejects this belief and 
insists upon a complete transcension of all states of mind. It is interesting 
to observe that these opposing attitudes have given rise to considerable mis- 
understanding. Those who have realized, or attempted to realize, in them- 
selves the equation “atman == Brahman” are often accused of lacking in 
humility, for it is felt that the notion that God is the core of one’s conscious- 
ness or that the kernel of one’s soul is God is clear proof of egocentricity. 
As against this, it has been maintained that all attempts to keep up a final 
distinction between oneself and the Godhead (when the self is no longer 
the empirical ego but the 4tman, or the unqualified state of consciousness 
in itself) are the last shred of egotism and ought to be overcome. 

Now, it depends entirely upon one’s initial standpoint whether humil- 
ity ought to be overcome or ought to be cultivated alongside the state of love. 
If one believes that redemption is to be attained through the cultivation of 
one particular state of mind, there will always be a need for humility, because, 
in spite of an ever-increasing intensification of that state of mind, it will 
always remain no more than a state of mind and therefore will scarcely be 
capable of identification with ultimate perfection. Hence the need for the 
retention of humility. On the other hand, if salvation is to be attained 
through the extinction of all states of mind, then the retention of humility 
will be a bar to release, for humility itself is a state of mind and ought to 
be overcome in this case, as the last vestige of egotism. As long as there 
remains a sense of distinction from the Absolute, there is no release. Humil- 
ity, therefore, must play different parts in Christian and Hindu thought. 


In the introduction to my argument I wrote that the meeting of East 
and West must be conceived primarily as a borrowing from one tradition 
in order to solve problems in the other. In sections I-II of this paper I have 
tried to give some concrete examples of the fertile results of such borrow- 
ing. In section V, however, I have examined the basic differences between 
love and spiritual realization, between relationship and solitude. These dif- 
ferences seem to me to be so deeply imbedded in the two traditions that I 
would conclude my arguments with the observation that any genuine meeting 
of the two traditions must result in new ways of thought. It must be a meet- 
ing in which both sides abandon the absoluteness of their deepest insights— 
a meeting in which the reception of the alternative insight will be a painful, 
self-denying process. 
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THE NATURE OF PHILOSOPHY 


Harowtp E. McCarTHy 


THE WESTERN PHILOSOPHER who, discouraged, perhaps, 
by latter-day developments in his own philosophical tradition, turns to the 
Eastern traditions for encouragement, insight, or at least new points of view, 
may not always be aware of the fact that there are Eastern philosophers who, 
regarding their own traditions as outmoded or otherwise sterile, are turning 
to the West for new orientations in philosophy. Such Eastern philosophers, 
particularly when they turn to what the discouraged Western philosopher is 
just as busily turning away from, may be dismissed by the Western philos- 
ophers as not truly “Eastern” at all. Thus it is that Daya Krishna’s The 
Nature of Philosophy,’ published in Calcutta and previously submitted (in 
a pre-revised form) as a Ph.D. thesis at the University of Delhi, may be 
regarded by some readers of Philosophy East and West as so Western, and 
hence as so un-Eastern, in orientation that it can be regarded as constituting 
neither Oriental nor comparative philosophy but at best only a “Western” 
work that happens to be written by an Indian. But, if one is interested 
not merely in what some Indian philosophers have done in the past, but 
also in what some Indian philosophers are doing in the present, then 
Krishna’s work should be of real concern whether, in the end, one regards 
it as an unpleasant shock or as a happy surprise. 

The essay, coming as it does from India, seems to this reader, at least, 
unusual and off the expected path; and, because it is both unusual and 
altogether keen, it seems worthy of detailed analysis. Taken as a whole, 
and apart from its immediate problem, the essay can be viewed, moreover, 
as possessing three-fold significance for the Western philosopher in general 
and for the reader of Philosophy East and West in particular. First, it should 
remind one that the all-too-popular notion that all Indian philosophers are, 
almost necessarily, mystics, idealists, or religious authoritarians is a mis- 
taken notion and that, therefore, any concern with contemporary Indian 


*Daya Krishna, The Nature of Philosophy. (Calcutta: Prachi Prakashan, 1955). Pp. iii + 233. 
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philosophy should take into account not only the “traditionalists” but the 
“rebels” as well. Second, the essay should certainly make it clear that the 
problem as to the nature of philosophy, which is one of the major problems 
of East-West comparative philosophy because of rather differing historical 
interpretations, is being re-examined in the East as well as in the West—a 
healthy sign, whatever the outcome may be. Third, the essay should make 
one realize that interaction between East and West in philosophy is, like 
all other interactions, two-sided; and thus, if a Westerner is struck by cer- 
tain features of an Eastern tradition which he does not find in his own, so 
an Easterner may well be struck by certain features in the Western tradi- 
tion which he does not find in his own. In short, the Westerner who finds 
himself exploring the possibilities of Yoga meditation should not be dis- 
mayed, but pleased, to discover that there are Easterners who are equally 
concerned with the implications of logical empiricism. 

As for Krishna himself, one suspects that he is a young man; and, if the 
preface is an indication, he is both modest and disarming in his outlook, 
gladly admitting textual shortcomings which he attributes in part to a 
combination of his own laziness and the real difficulties involved in convert- 
ing an acceptable doctoral dissertation into a publishable work, a conversion 
which, we are told, was assisted by Prof. H. H. Price and Prof. Gilbert 
Ryle. Krishna forewarns us that “it could have been brought more up-to- 
date, some recent thinkers discussed and several misunderstandings re- 
moved.”* However, he adds laconically, “something should be left for the 
critics and reviewers to exercise their function upon.”* Not, of course, that 
errors and confusions should be deliberately provided for critics, but, as he 
asks, “when is a book really up-to-date and when have misunderstandings 
been avoided?” *—a question which, as we shall see, is not altogether peri- 
pheral to the main thesis of the work. The book is dedicated to the writer’s 
teachers: to “Dr. Indra Sen, who has been disappointed at its negative con- 
clusions; to Dr. S. K. Saksena, who will like but perhaps never read it; to 
Dr. N. V. Bannerjee, under whose direct supervision the research work was 
undertaken and without whose guidance it would have had unmanageable 
paragraphs and even some positive blunders.”* 

The essay is divided into four parts. Part I is concerned with a statement 
of what Krishna takes to be the working, definitional presuppositions of 
traditional (mainly, though not exclusively) Western philosophy. Part II 
is concerned with a detailed analysis, criticism, and rejection of these pre- 
suppositions. Part III is concerned with an analysis and criticism of a num- 





* Ibid., p. ii. *Tbid., p. ii. 
*Ibid., p. ii. ®Ibid., pp. it-iii. 
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ber of recent attempts to find, or to establish, a new subject matter or a new 
function for philosophy. Part IV is devoted to the formulation of Krishna's 
definition, which answers, for him, his central question: What is the nature 
of philosophy?—a definition which he regards as both comprehensive and 
in line with the actual facts of the history of philosophy as opposed to the 
unjustifiable beliefs as to what these facts have been. Although the present 
writer cannot agree with the statement of Dr. S. K. Maitra of the University 
of Calcutta (provided by the publisher on the jacket of the book) that 
Krishna's “concluding definition of philosophy . . . seems to be the only 
sound and defensible view that can survive critical examination,” it can 
at least be said that Krishna strives for objectivity and comprehensiveness 
and succeeds in avoiding a painful reductionism. All in all, and despite 
numerous excursions in odd directions, Krishna seems to follow a relentless 
logic to conclusions which, within the system, are almost inevitable. 


II 


In Part I of his essay Krishna formulates, for the sake of detailed analysis, 
four theses which he speaks of as constituting the working presuppositions 
of traditional philosophy. The four theses are clearly interrelated; and at the 
termination of Part I we are informed that the “first three are simply dif- 
ferent facets of the same presupposition” and that the “fourth is so obviously 
the implicated result of the first three that it needs no comment.”® 

The first presupposition of philosophy, as usually understood, is that 
“there is something ‘really real’ and that it can be known by an exercise 
of pure thought.”* This first presupposition is obviously twofold in char- 
acter (a fact not pointed out clearly by Krishna), since, in principle, it 
would be possible to hold that there is something “really real” but that 
it cannot be known by an exercise of pure thought, ie., it cannot be known 
at all, or it can be known but not by pure thought. The second presupposi- 
tion of philosophy is that, for philosophy “both the object and the organon 
of knowledge are finished, unchangeable and final.”* In short, the organon 
of philosophical knowledge is logical thought, which is “non-temporal and 
therefore unchangeable in character,”® and the object of philosophical 
knowledge is the ultimately real, which is definitively spoken of as universal, 
immutable, and unchanging. The third presupposition of philosophy is 
“the identity of the rational and the valuational,”*® or, in somewhat more 
metaphysical language, the identity of the real and the good. In bringing 


*Ibid., p. 20. "Ibid., p. 46. 


*Ibid., p. 14. *Ibid., p. 16. 
© Tbid., p. 17. 
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together these first three presuppositions, Krishna writes that this “triune 
identity of the Real, the Rational and the Valuational is the key to the 
nature of philosophic thought and its ultimate presuppositions as evidenced 
in this age-long search for the really real.”"* Finally, there is the fourth 
presupposition: namely, “the ‘final and ultimate absoluteness of the knowl- 
edge with which philosophy is concerned,” knowledge, that is, “which is 
final in its pronouncement and complete in its validity.”’* In terms of these 
presuppositions we have, for Krishna, a definition of philosophy which, 
allegedly, distinguishes philosophy from science and also specifies the tradi- 
tional goal of philosophy: absolute knowledge by way of pure thought of 
the unchangingly real which is also rational and good. Moreover, these 
presuppositions, we are told, are so vital to philosophy that to give up any 
“would mean to give up philosophy completely in the traditional sense of 
the term.”** This does not mean that we would give up philosophy in some 
other sense of the term, but at least it would mean giving up the traditional 
notion of what it is that philosophers have been doing for the last few 
thousand years. Our question, next, is this: How valid are these presupposi- 
tions of traditional philosophy? 

But before going on to this question, it must be pointed out that the 
definition of philosophy here offered by Krishna through his four presup- 
positions is disturbingly narrow. First, it is certainly not true that all Western 
philosophers (not to mention Eastern philosophers) have accepted, either 
implicitly or explicitly, all of these presuppositions. In the Western (and 
Eastern) traditions of mysticism, the unity of the real and the good (even 
when the Absolute is spoken of as having any specifiable characteristics at 
all) is normally not to be grasped by “pure thought” but only by way of 
the immediacy of a mystical experience which transcends thought (and 
reason) altogether. Second, it is probably correct to say that even for such 
classical rationalists as Plato and Spinoza the highest kind of knowledge, 
and hence the most perfect way of knowing reality, is intuitive rather than 
rational. Thus it is that all Western (and Eastern) mystics and at least 
some Western rationalists would unite in rejecting a part of Krishna’s first 
presupposition and hence the identity of the real and the rational as pre- 
suppositions of traditional philosophy. Third, it is certainly true that West- 
ern philosophy has had a fair number of tough-minded empiricists whose 
concern has been not with claiming absolute, rational knowledge of some 
unchanging and eternal reality, but with determining (often with con- 
siderable modesty) just what kind of knowledge human beings have and 





" [bid., p. 17. *Ibid., p. 18. 3 Tbid., p. 20. 
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just how valid the various claims to scientific, theological, ethical, and meta- 
physical knowledge actually are. Though some of these empiricists have 
been haunted by the ghosts of various absolutes, generally they have been 
philosophers who have rejected, in one way or another, all of Krishna’s 
presuppositions of philosophy. 

Krishna is probably not unaware of initial criticisms of this kind. But 
in general his answer, such as it is, seems to be that he is concerned with 
traditional philosophy only and does not deny the existence of non-traditional 
philosophers. But, if this is his position, the assumption is being made that, 
in the analysis of Western philosophy, one can distinguish between the 
traditional and untraditional philosophies almost as one can distinguish 
between the orthodox and unorthodox systems of Indian philosophy. Un- 
fortunately, one thing is surely obvious to any objective historian of Western 
philosophy, namely, that the Western philosophical tradition (if one wants 
to use this term at all) can be identified only with the complete history of 
Western philosophy to date, a history that has been complex and chang- 
ing. In such a history the distinction between the traditional and the un- 
traditional can be made only on the basis of arbitrary choice, a choice, more- 
over, which is, when made, more often than not motivated by a desire to 
encourage one type of philosophy and to discourage another type of philos- 
ophy. Thus it is that those who speak of the “perennial philosophy” are 
usually doing more than describing and predicting. They are also persuad- 
ing and hoping. 

The criticism, then, that Krishna, in his presuppositions, is formulating 
a certain type of philosophy but not philosophy as such should be taken 
seriously, but it is not intended to be devastating. The presuppositions that 
Krishna outlines have played a vital role in much of Western philosophy; 
and even those philosophers who would escape from them often find them 
coming in at the window when they have been quite deliberately pushed 
out the door. Thus, for instance, in the midst of logical empiricism itself, 
and in spite of its anti-metaphysical protestations, we find set up an absolute 
distinction between the analytic and the synthetic propositions, a distinction 
which, at best, is only one more formulation of the old dichotomy between 
the self-dependent and the other-dependent, the necessary and the contin- 
gent, the absolute and the relative. And while reality, for the logical 
empiricist, is not the expression of some kind of interaction between time 
and eternity, science is certainly the expression of the “interaction” between 
universal, tautological forms and the distinct particulars which constitute, 
or formulate, the data of sense-observation. Plato might have been amused; 
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but even Plato “purified” leaves much to be desired from the point of view 
of a strict empiricism. What Krishna has to say, then, is important; but 
it is too bad that he overstates it. 


Ill 


Part II of The Nature of Philosophy is devoted to an analysis and criticism 
of the presuppositions of philosophy set forth in Part I. Krishna’s inten- 
tion is clear, namely, to show that these presuppositions cannot withstand 
critical analysis and that, therefore, a whole reunderstanding of what 
philosophers have been doing is required, a reunderstanding which, if 
carried through, would lead to a truer, or at least a more realistic, concep- 
tion of the nature of philosophy. The section is long and, at times, 
unnecessarily involved and digressive; but, though it tends to lack the kind 
of concise wisdom one has grown to expect from contemporary Western 
analysts, it contains some critical sophistication and some originality. One 
suspects that if Krishna had been more familiar with the writings of such 
men as Ayer, Quine, Carnap, Hempel, Nagel, Feigl, and even Dewey 
his analyses would have gained in both directness and force. However, his 
criticisms as they stand, taken in their essentials, are certainly pertinent and 
can be restated with relative brevity. 

With respect to the first part of the first presupposition, that there is a 
“really real” the determination of which is the proper and definitive goal 
of philosophy, Krishna argues with considerable insight that the notion of 
the real as opposed to the unreal is completely empty of any absolute 
significance, for, since reality is not a property itself, and, since there is 
no possible way to demonstrate that any set of properties (such as, for in- 
stance, universality and permanence) constitute anything as more real than 
anything else (though, of course, we may use the term “real” to refer to 
what is universal and unchanging, if anything), to speak of anything as 
real (as opposed to unreal) is either only to assert that it has the properties 
that it has or to register an interest in or a preference for certain properties 
as opposed to certain other properties; but, in either case, there is no objec- 
tive or metaphysical significance. As Krishna writes: 


The characteristics that have been supposed to constitute the notion of the “real” 
{unchangeability, universality, self-consistency} seem both justified and valid—but 
with one reservation only. And this reservation is, whether there can be any grounds 
at all, excepting the purely linguistic ones, for regarding these characteristics alone 
as constituting the notion of the “real.” If no further characteristic is added by calling 
these as “real,” except that we feel them to be very important, then we are certainly in 
very grave doubt whether any problem is solved by any such additional characteriza- 
tion. In fact, that a thing should be called “real” seems entirely superfluous unless, of 
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course, we are specially interested in some specific feature and wish to convey by such 
an assertion that the thing concerned is possessed of such a feature.'* 


In short, if Krishna’s analysis is correct, the concept of the “really real” (as 
opposed to the unreal, less real, or apparently real) is an empty concept 
and empty in the sense in which the Newtonian concept of absolute motion 
is an empty concept. Thus it is that the philosopher, whatever his preten- 
sions, cannot study the structure of the “really real,” and hence it is simply 
meaningless to say that the philosopher (or anyone else) apprehends the 
“really real” by an exercise of pure thought or by the exercise of any other 
cognitive or experiential function. If, then, the first presupposition defines 
the proper goal of philosophy, the goal of philosophy turns out to be 
meaningless and hence something beyond being achieved. 

With respect to the second presupposition, that for philosophy “both the 
object and the organon of knowledge are finished, unchangeable and final,” 
Krishna seems to argue in two directions. First, he is concerned with point- 
ing out that there is no 4 priori reason, but at best only verbal definition, 
for the justification of the contention that “knowledge, to be knowledge, 
must relate to some unchanging object.”** As he writes, “There being no 
a priori reason for the unchangeability of the object of knowledge, and the 
fact being that there are, at least, some objects which are prima facie chang- 
ing, we do not see any reason why the object of knowledge should be 
regarded as necessarily unchanging. . . . Of course, one can hardly have 
any quarrel if somebody wishes to restrict the word just to this sense and 
to no other, but that certainly will not affect the fact that there are chang- 
ing objects and objects that change, as also the fact that we are aware of 
them.”** Krishna’s position here seems logically beyond dispute; and, 
though it might have disturbed Plato, it can hardly come as a surprise to 
the twentieth-century empiricist. But secondly, Krishna seems to go beyond 
this position to contend not merely that knowledge, to be knowledge, need 
not be of the unchanging, but that in a world in which change is possible 
there is nothing that one can speak of as unchanging in the sense of being 
unchangeable. Or, as he writes, “The world is not what it once was. There 
seems, therefore, no reason why it should always remain what it to-day is.” '” 
He acknowledges the fact that even in science one can find, at times, the 
prejudice in the direction of the unchanging; for, as he writes, scientific 
knowledge “is supposed to be knowledge of Laws that are eternal and 





unchanging. What changes... is our knowledge of the Law and not the 
* Tbid., pp. 28-29. 5 Ibid., p. 67. 
8 Ibid., p. 67. " Ibid., p. 74. 
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Law itself.”** But he finishes up apparently approving of Dampier’s state- 
ment that “Mental concepts are necessary for scientific analysis, and the 
relations which are called ‘laws of nature’ are relations between mental 
concepts and not between concrete realities.” As for the unchanging char- 
acter of the organon of knowledge, Krishna limits himself, on the whole, 
to the suggestion that knowing is a mode of organic consciousness and is 
subject to the inevitable changes which constitute organic evolution. An 
argument of this kind, granted that it means anything at all, seems rather 
desperate. Krishna is on much firmer ground when he suggests (though 
not as clearly as he should) that, when knowing is (as Dewey might say ) 
related to the concrete and particular processes and activities of observing, 
constructing, calculating, and verifying, the “organon” of knowledge is in- 
evitably viewed as pluralistic and in the process of change. If, then, philos- 
ophy presupposes an unchanging object and an unchanging organon, it 
presupposes an object the existence of which cannot be demonstrated and 
an organon for which there is no 4 priori necessity and no concrete examplar. 

With respect to the third presupposition of philosophy, the identity of 
the rational and the valuational, Krishna enters a realm of such complex 
dispute at the present time that one can hardly expect his analysis to meet 
with uniform acceptance. Be that as it may be, Krishna argues, partly by 
way of a critique of Urban, that values are constituted by being chosen (the 
influence is clearly existential rather than positivistic); and, since one may 
choose to regard either rationality or irrationality as positively valuational, 
and, since there is no ground on which to compel others to make the same 
choices, the notion of “the identity of rationality and value is unmeaning.””° 
As he writes: “The value-category . . . transcends rationality and irrational- 
ity and to equate it to either of the two would be due to a confusion or a 
choice which, however satisfying to the person who has chosen, leaves the 
others cold.”** The total analysis is familiar énough and convincing to 
those to whom it is convincing. One fears, however, that in this case its 
force is somewhat weakened by prolixity (and even carelessness) of state- 
ment and by being tied into an inconsequential consideration as to whether 
values are to be regarded as relations or tertiary qualities and a curious 
argument which leads to the somewhat alarming conclusion (alarming, 
that is, unless tautological) that a “fact... which has no valuational aspect, 
_ is an impossibility.” 

As for the fourth presupposition, namely, that philosophical knowledge 
is final, ultimate, and absolute, the criticism is mainly by implication. In 





* Ibid., p. 68. * Ibid., p. 71. 
™ Ibid., p. 106. * Tbid., p. 106. = Tbid., p. 96. 
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brief, traditional philosophers, it would appear, agree only with respect to 
their presuppositions, which cannot be justified; in their conclusions they 
have, in general, never agreed at all but have presented a disunited front 
of conflicting systems. To speak of philosophical knowledge as ultimate 
and unchanging may formulate a definition, but a definition which has no 
empirical referent, or it may give expression to a hope, but a hope which, 
within the context of philosophy, will not be realized since it is the hope 
for the realization of a meaningless goal. Some such position seems to be 
implied by various statements that Krishna does make. In actuality, how- 
ever, he is content to allow the fall of the fourth presupposition to be 
an implication of the fall of the first three presuppositions, perhaps on 
the grounds that a detailed demonstration of the obvious would be tedious. 


IV 


Although Krishna is probably of the opinion that his particular critique 
of the presuppositions of philosophy possesses at least some originality, 
he most certainly is not of the opinion that, in the middle of the twentieth 
century, a dissatisfaction with, and a criticism of, philosophy as traditionally 
conceived expresses any originality at all. 

Thus, speaking of the general postulates of philosophy he has formulated, 
Krishna assures us that “anyone who is acquainted with contemporary 
thinking would be aware of the fact that they have been under a torrent 
of criticism from all sides.”** Not really from all sides, of course, but at 
least from many sides, since, after all, the proponents of various philosophical 
rationalisms are as perennial as the philosophy they propound. Moreover, 
the critics of traditional philosophy are seldom content with a criticism 
which leads to a rejection of philosophy as such. Rather, against the back- 
ground of criticism, they are more often concerned with formulating a 
new program for philosophy, a program which is held to be realistic as 
opposed to illusory, significant as opposed to trivial, vital and progressive 
as opposed to sterile and reactionary. Thus, according to Krishna, alter- 
native “views of philosophy are being put forward and new definitions 
of philosophy are being continually attempted.”** In Part III of his essay, 
then, Krishna proceeds to examine a number of such alternative views 
of philosophy held by thinkers of the recent past; and all of these views 
are found, upon examination, to be inadequate, not merely for particular 
reasons relevant to each particular view, but also for the common reason 





* Ibid., p. 108. * Tbid., p. 108. 
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that, in one way or another, “all of them are engaged in reducing philos- 
ophy to some other branch of knowledge. . . .”™ 

The views examined and criticized are those of G. E. Moore (philos- 
ophy as analysis), A. N. Whitehead (philosophy as generalized science), 
Edmund Husserl (philosophy as phenomenology), Croce and Colling- 
wood (philosophy as history), and the existentialists in general. Krishna 
apologizes for omitting consideration of the Marxist view of philosophy 
as the “articulation of the class-interests of the dominant class in the 
organizational mode of production relations” and the Freudian view of 
philosophy as “an obsessive ratiocination of usually the anal-sadistic type 
of personality.”** It is well to recognize one’s incompletenesses; but one 
might suggest that, if apologies are in order at all, Krishna could well 
have apologized for having omitted consideration of the views of logical 
empiricists and the American pragmatic naturalists—philosophers, every 
one, who have been almost avidly concerned with criticizing and offer- 
ing alternatives to the very tradition which Krishna himself seems to be 
concerned with undermining. It is possible that the logical empiricists, 
particularly the more recent American ones, are not yet well known in 
India; and one could at least suspect that American pragmatic naturalism, 
particularly as associated with Dewey as opposed to James, may be 
regarded by some Indians as a crude form of materialism, fit only as a 
support to American capitalism. Be that as it may be, the omission of 
both logical empiricism and pragmatism as presenting alternative views 
of philosophy seems to be a major weakness in Krishna’s essay, at least 
from the American point of view, and may well be symptomatic of a 
certain lack of familiarity on the part of many Indian philosophers with 
American philosophy in general. 

Detailed analysis of Krishna’s considerations of the alternative views 
of philosophy which he does take up is not essential. In general, his 
analyses are relatively sound so far as they go; and whatever weaknesses 
they exhibit are probably due to a combination of reliance upon secondary 
sources (particularly in connection with phenomenology and existential- 
ism, as Krishna acknowledges) and a desire to exhibit each philosophy 
only from the point of view of its presenting or involving an un-traditional 
but still inadequate conception of philosophy. However, the logic of 
the development of Krishna’s essay seems to move rather directly from 
Part Il to Part IV; and, though Part III constitutes an interesting cul-de- 





* Ibid., p. 116. * Ibid., p. 207. 
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sac, the development of Part IV does not really depend upon it. We there- 
fore turn directly to Part IV. 


Vv 


In Part IV, which consists of a single chapter entitled “What, Then, 
Is Philosophy?” Krishna turns to the positive, or constructive, part of his 
essay. His problem is that of formulating an adequate descriptive defini- 
tion of philosophy. His search for such a definition seems to be guided 
(at times more implicitly than explicitly) by four demands with which, 
for Krishna, any satisfactory definition of philosophy must comply. These 
demands are not set forth as such by Krishna, but they can easily be con- 
structed on the basis of the text. First, any adequate definition of philos- 
ophy must recognize that philosophy is a distinct activity or discipline 
which involves a possible and unique subject matter of its own. To 
deny this would be either to deny the possibility of philosophy altogether 
or to reduce philosophy to something else. Second, any satisfactory defini- 
tion of philosophy must recognize that philosophy “even if it is not a 
determination of Reality . . . is a cognitive activity par excellence.”™ In 
short, philosophy must not be confused with and therefore must not, 
definitionally, be reduced to any “mere matter of emotion or action,”™ 
emotion and action here presumably referring to the aesthetic-expressive 
and to the practical, respectively. Thus, philosophy is not art, and philos- 
ophy is not individual or social action. Third, any satisfactory definition 
of philosophy must recognize, and thus help to maintain, a significant 
distinction between philosophy and science. A definition of philosophy 
which, directly or indirectly, identifies philosophy with the whole of science 
or with any branch of science effects an illegitimate reduction, that is, a 
reduction which cancels out the integrity of philosophy as a separate, 
distinct, and unique discipline. Fourth, any definition of philosophy must 
be in harmony with, and comprehensive enough to do justice to, the his- 
tory of philosophy as this history is the history of what philosophers have 
actually done as opposed to the various opinions they have held with respect 
to what they were doing. Krishna reminds us (perhaps as a warning to the 
analysts who, to make their definition of philosophy work, convert classical 
metaphysicians into analysts in disguise) that any definition of philosophy 
“which excludes the classical tradition in the thinking of the past or even in 
that of the present—a thinking to which the adjective ‘philosophical’ has 
been continuously applied—will merely be an arbitrary announcement that 


* Ibid., p. 215. * Ibid., p. 215. 
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we are going to use a certain word in a certain way” **—i.e., in Copi’s termi- 


nology, a logically possible stipulative definition as opposed to a theoretical 
definition, which is what is desired here. Whether all these demands can 
be justified (or even granted simultaneously) or not we shall touch upon 
later; but it is not difficult to see how Krishna reaches his definition of philos- 
ophy once the demands are granted. 

If philosophy must be distinguished rigidly from science, it is well to 
determine just what one means by science. Here Krishna seems to follow 
the lead of the logical empiricists but without following strictly the language 
of the logical empiricists. Thus it would appear that empirical science is 
definitively concerned with the total class of empirically verifiable proposi- 
tions; and, in like manner, formal science (a term not actually employed 
by Krishna, but his meaning is clear) is definitively concerned with the total 
class of propositions (or propositional forms) subject to formal validation. 
In short, and using familiar language, all synthetic propositions belong to 
the domain of empirical science, and all analytic propositions belong to the 
domain of formal science—from which it would appear to follow that the 
propositions of philosophy which formulate the distinctive subject matter, 
and hence the problems, of philosophy are neither synthetic nor analytic. 
And in this sense, statements which are distinctively philosophical in char- 
acter are subject to neither empirical verification nor logico-mathematical 
validation. The subject matter of philosophy, then, Krishna tells us (since 
philosophy is still cognitive and neither emotive nor practical) lies in “some 
sort of a mid-way region between the formal relations studied by mathe- 
matical logic on the one hand and the empirical . . . sciences on the other.” *” 
The term “mid-way” is vague, of course, almost to the point of meaningless- 
ness in this context; but what Krishna means becomes quite clear. The dis- 
tinguishing character of both the empirico-scientific problem on the one 
hand and a logico-mathematical problem on the other hand is this: empirico- 
scientific and logico-mathematical problems are problems in the sense “that 
answers to them can be found—and the very form of the problem, in most 
cases, suggests the type of procedure that would determine the answer.” 
In between are the philosophical problems and these are problems in the 
sense that they are “insoluble in their essential nature.” 

Problems which are insoluble in their essential nature are sometimes 
spoken of as pseudo-problems, but Krishna rejects this term adamantly when 
he insists that “a problem which, in its very nature, is incapable of solution 
. .. is not, for that reason, a pseudo-problem as most of the logical positivists 





* Ibid., p. 211. ” Ibid., p. 217. 
"i... g. 217. ™ Ibid., p. 217. 
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would contend. It is rather a different type of problem from the usual prob- 
lems of science and mathematics.”** Krishna is not saying, of course, that 
one cannot choose to mean by “problem” any question an appropriate an- 
swer to which is subject to either empirical or logical control—in which 
case the alleged problems of philosophy, by definition, would turn out to 
be not problems at all, and therefore could be referred to as pseudo-problems 
if this is what one means. Though such a definition (Krishna would surely 
agree) is logically possible, it is clear (at least by implication) that he re- 
gards such a definition as humanistically inept. A problem for Krishna 
would appear to be a felt demand in response to a felt incompatibility, and, 
as such, a problem “exists only for consciousness or, better still, for self- 
consciousness.”** From this point of view, some felt problems are subject, in 
principle, to solution, and some felt problems are inherently insoluble; but 
in either case the problem may be, pre-analytically speaking, felt to be equally 
pressing, disturbing, and imperious. Thus Krishna sees that to speak of 
insoluble problems as pseudo-problems is to give these problems a special 
name but is to add nothing to the fact (actual or alleged) of their insolubil- 
ity, nor is it to detract one bit from the intensity with which they may be 
felt, if they are felt at all. In short, it would appear that Krishna has avoided 
completely in this context the old and familiar distinction between appear- 
ance and reality, a distinction which having been metaphysical-epistemolog- 
ical with Parmenides (reality as the empirically unobserved known) and 
Kant (reality as the empirically unobserved unknown) has become meth- 
odological with the logical positivists with the distinction between real prob- 
lems and problems which are apparent only and which lack in reality or 
logico-empirical significance. For Krishna, then, a problem which is in- 
soluble is, of course, insoluble, but it is not thereby unreal, unless one means 
by unreal what one means by insoluble. 

Cognitive problems (problems felt as requiring or demanding intellectual 
solution) are, then, of two kinds: soluble (empirical and logico-mathema- 
tical) and insoluble (philosophical). With respect to philosophical prob- 
lems, two things are to be noted. First, they are not inexplicable, but have 
a human source; and their source for Krishna lies wholly in conceptual 
confusions—a contention which, in this essay, remains a contention only 
and is by no means adequately explained. Second, though the problems 
arising from conceptual confusions cannot be solved in the sense in which 
a mathematical or a physical problem can be solved, they can, at least, be 
resolved—that is, they can be discovered, pointed out, and the precise na- 
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ture of the conceptual confusion in each case can be made clear. And so 
here, at last, we have our key to the nature of philosophy: “Philosophy . . . 
is simultaneously a name for the conceptual confusions that arise in think- 
ing about any subject and the attempt at the clarification of those confu- 


sions”;** it is “the comprehensive name both for the confusions and their 


clarification.”** 

In short, thinkers we normally call philosophers have often claimed to be 
disclosing the structural features of reality. But reality is an empty concept, 
and therefore the disclosure of its structural features has not gone on. Philos- 
ophers, then, have not been disclosing reality; rather, they have been con- 
cerned either with giving expression to their conceptual confusions by form- 
ulating (and attempting to solve) insoluble problems or with attempting 
to point out that certain problems have their roots in conceptual confusions 
and are, as they stand, insoluble. In this sense, as Krishna well sees, philos- 
ophy is endless. So long as men think, and strive to think clearly, they will 
fall into conceptual confusions and thus generate insoluble problems which 
will block fruitful thinking until they have been resolved by way of con- 
ceptual clarification, which itself is an expression of the striving to think 
clearly. Facetiously, then, one might say that, from a historical point of 
view, there have been two kinds of philosophers: those who set up and at- 
tempt to solve insoluble problems and those who point out, later on, that 
the insoluble problems have not been and cannot be solved. 

Although Krishna does suggest with a bit of humor that philosophy “lives 
in the clarification of its own confusions, a clarification that is its own death”®’ 
(a curious echo, perhaps, of Feigl’s statement that philosophy is the “disease 
of which it should be the cure”**), levity is not his goal. The conceptual 
confusions which have given rise to insoluble problems are often profound 
and serious, deep-rooted and far-reaching; and yét, only out of confusions— 
and unclarities—can clarities grow at all. Thus, the clarification of con- 
ceptual confusions and the resolution of the problems to which they have 
given rise constitutes something more than an intellectual exercise; it is 
integral to intellectual activity itself and, in the end, is a form of enlighten- 
ment and emancipation. As Krishna might have written in paraphrase of 
the Four Noble Truths of Buddhism: insoluble problems exist; insoluble 
problems have a cause; insoluble problems can be resolved; and there is 
a way leading to such resolution. 





* Ibid., p. 233. * Ibid., p. 229. * Ibid., p. 230. 


Herbert Feigl, “Logical Empiricism,” in D. D. Runes, ed., Living Schools of Philosophy (Ames: 
Littlefield, Adams and Co., 1956), p. 329. 
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IV 


Needless to say Krishna’s final definition of philosophy is not immune 
to criticism. The present writer would certainly suggest the following: 
(1) The demand for a sharp and rigid distinction between science and 
philosophy seems historically myopic or at least an unfortunate instance of 
reading history backward, for, within the domain of natural (as opposed 
to supernatural) knowledge, the distinction between science and philosophy 
appears to have been more flexible and shifting than Krishna allows. (2) 
The characterization of science (empirical and formal), though in accord 
with the precepts of logical empiricism, seems thoroughly unrealistic with- 
in the context of history; thus, as usually understood, empirical science, for 
instance, by no means coincides with the total class of empirically verified 
propositions. (3) The definitional divorce of philosophy from the emotive 
and the practical may establish philosophy as a cognitive discipline par 
excellence, but at the same time it ignores the fact that philosophical sys- 
tems cannot be adequately understood simply as sets of insoluble problems 
generated by conceptual confusions; rather, philosophical systems must 
also be understood in part as expressions of individual and collective hopes, 
fears, longings, despairs, and visions—and in part as programs of action 
and instruments of social control. (5) Critical philosophy, as set forth by 
Krishna, would seem to advance by way of bringing to bear upon concept- 
ual confusions (or unclarities) the techniques of empirical, logical, and 
mathematical analysis; but, if so, then has not Krishna himself reduced 
critical philosophy, by definition, to science? 

But, apart from such criticisms, Krishna’s analysis is keen and challenging. 
Without ceasing to be Indian in his sophistication, Krishna has felt the im- 
pact of both logical empiricism and existentialism. Thus, unlike many 
logical empiricists, he seems to be aware of the existential seriousness of 
philosophical problems even when he contends that such problems grow 
out of intellectual confusions. In short, intellectual confusions are im- 
portant: they give rise to insoluble problems to which men have been 
passionately devoted, they set up intellectual roadblocks which exhibit them- 
selves in claims and counterclaims rather than in genuine insights, and— 
properly approached—they gradually give way to clarifications apart from 
which there is no true intellectual progress at all. From this point of view 
one could even suggest that there is much in Krishna’s thesis which is sensitive 
to an aspect of the liberal political spirit of contemporary India, a spirit 
that recognizes that ideological conflicts are tremendously important, can- 
not be resolved easily, and—above all—cannot be “solved” by appealing 
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to any monolithic absolute, whether of the right or of the left. Indeed, 
from the broadest point of view, Krishna’s whole thesis may be seen as 
challenging, East and West, any association of philosophical absolutism 
and the theory of democracy. Challenged, then, are not only the claims to 
absolute knowledge, but also the claims to absolute authority; and to the 
philosopher is left, in part, the vital task of criticizing alleged absolutes 
and resolving the confusions which give rise to disputes and conflicts. 
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Book Reviews 


Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and comparative 
philosophy. Authors and publishers are encouraged: to send review copies of 
appropriate books to the Editor. 





THE EXISTENCE OF INTANGIBLE CONTENT IN ARCHITECTONIC FORM 
BASED UPON THE PRACTICALITY OF LAOTZU’S PHILOSOPHY. By Amos 
Ih Tiao Chang. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1956. Pp. 72. 


The idea that the philosophy of Lao Tzi should form a basis for 
architectonic form will be a surprise to many philosophers as well as architects, for 
the Taoist philosophy of non-being has often been understood as primitivism, negativ- 
ism, or nihilism. The Tao-té ching itself teaches the doctrine of a primitive society 
in which vehicles and utensils should lie unused, and both Lao Tzi and Chuang Tza 
condemned extravagant buildings. 

However, to the Chinese people, whether the literati or the popular masses, Taoism 
has a positive appeal. As a matter of fact, long before the Christian era, this positive 
character had made Taoism an ally of the Legalist and Military Schools, strange as 
the alliance may have been. The Neo-Taoists, especially Wang Pi =E JE (226-249), 
interpreted non-being in positive terms, as pure being rather than nothing. The 
commentator of the Chuang Tz#, Kuo Hsiang BR (d. 321 A.D.), did not under- 
stand Taoism as a cult of silence and inactivity. On the contrary, according to him 
as to all Neo-Taoists, the real sage is not one who “shuts his mouth and folds his 
arms in the forest,” but a man of active social and political responsibility. In short, 
in the Taoist view, non-being in its true meaning is positive. 

It is because of this positive character that Dr. Chang has brought Taoism and 
architecture together and, so far as the reviewer knows, is the first to do so. As he 
says, he is “interested in accepting from Laotzu the practicality rather than the con- 
ventionally interpreted philosophy of inactivity in life as a whole” (p. 5). Therefore, 
non-being to him, as to a true Taoist, is a positive means to fulfillment. “It is by 
containing the non-being as a positive means that self-contentment could become 
self-sufficiency” (#bid.). On the basis of this philosophy, he equated intangible con- 
tent in architecture with the Taoist void. 

One of the most often quoted verses in the Tao-té ching reads: “Moulding clay 
into a vessel, we find the utility in its hollowness,/Cutting doors and windows for 
a house, we find the utility in its empty space./Therefore the being of things is profit- 
able, the non-being of things is serviceable” (Chap, 11). In relation to architecture, 
Chang says, this statement suggests that “the immaterial, that which is likely to be 
overlooked, is the most useful. Void, conventionally regarded as negative, actually 
is more important because it is always capable of being filled by solids” (p. 7), for 
the intangible factor “leaves an almost unbounded possibility of change for further 
development” (sbid.). “To justify the central location of a firehouse in a town, 
for example,” he continues, “one has to imagine that moment after moment an 
intangible fire engine is leaving, though actually it is kept unmoved. It was by con- 
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sidering what is not being used as a part always having real function that Tokyo 
Imperial Hotel was saved from a fire” (p. 8). 

With reference to architectural composition, he says, “While solid forms may not 
merge with one another, the infinite variations of conformity inherent in void can 
always serve as a medium to relate them without, or with very little, physical con- 
tact. The basic technique of architectural composition seems to be so simple” (p. 
29). For this reason, intangible content in architectural composition can be said to 
exist as a general binder of the non-being and the being of any visual entity. When 
an architect composes, he must consider interdependently both the invisible content 
and the tangible form (p. 69). With reference to time-space, an unused allowance 
of time-space occupancy in a composition is what makes it possible for a man to 
move in architectural space without any time limitation. “Without this intangible 
content, readiness, functional space would become rigid and devoid of life quality” 
(p. 9). And with reference to color, “it is because of the presence of a certain amount 
of intangible (greyness) in colors that clarity is naturally preserved. . . . Negativism 
in color, consequently, means that whenever a color contains greyness, it has the in- 
tangible content of its opposite and thus is capable of harmonizing with its opposite 
at ease” (p. 13). 

This Taoistic approach characterizes the technical discussions under the four main 
chapter headings of “Natural Life-movement in Architectural Vision,” “Variability 
and Complement,” “Balance and Equilibrium,” and “Individuality and Unity.” 

Almost every saying in the Tao-té ching has validity in architecture. For example, 
the Tao-té ching says, “Completeness without completion is useful. Fulfillment with- 
out being fulfilled is desirable” (Chap. 45). The truth of this statement can be seen 
in the fact that “a shape consisting of disconnected sections, rectilinear or curvilinear, 
can convey its real being better. .. . A complete one appears static, rigid, and lacks 
vividness because it allows no room for the growing mind to function” (pp. 26- 
27). Again, the Tao-té ching says, “Harmonize with its light. Sympathize with dusti- 
ness. This is the way of natural unity” (Chap. 56). The meaning of this passage for 
architecture, in Chang's view, is not far to seek. “As exemplified in most of the his- 
torical buildings, it is rusticated materials having the quality of natural weathering 
which will stay longer, not the finished and artificial one” (pp. 14-15). One can 
find such correlation in any one of the Tao-té ching’s eighty-one chapters. 

In bringing Taoism and modern architecture together, Chang has performed a 
unique and challenging service. As the Foreword justly says, “The wisdom of an 
ancient culture infuses and illuminates this book. . . . Chang offers a simple medium, 
as clear as spring water and as natural as air, in which the architect's imagination 
may again build without loss of breath and courage. Creative forgetfulness is Chang's 
phrase for it."—WING-TsIT CHAN, Dartmouth College. 


THE WAY OF LIFE, LAO TZU: A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE TAO Té CHING. 


By R. B. Blakney. New York: A Mentor Book, The New American Library, 1955. 
Pp. 134. 


Since 1788, according to James Legge, when the first Latin translation of the Tao 
Té Chimg turned up in England, we have had innumerable attempts, by both Western- 
ers and Chinese, to render the thoughts in this basic classic of Taoism into various 
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Western languages. Among the translations of this famous classic the renderings into 
English are perhaps more numerous than any others. As is indicated in the opening 
sentence of the book, the author clearly declares that the real Tao is inexpressible. 
To get at it we have to free ourselves from the curse of ordinary discursive intellectual 
understanding and turn to a different type of knowledge—immediate intuition. Thus, 
the judgment of the quality of the translation, as well as the interpretation, lies upon 
the immediate intuition obtained through self-cultivation by the writer on his own, 
to match that of the original author of the classic. Besides, the semantic gulf between 
the native Chinese and the translation often remains impossible to bridge. Thus, a 
few new translations published in recent years intend to remove the obscurity and 
add some insight into the appreciation of this basic Eastern classic. 

Dr. Blakney has studied the Tao Té Ching for thirty years and is known for his 
translations of Meister Eckhart. Through his long years of devotion to and contempla- 
tion on the teachings of the Tao Té Ching and because of his own intuitive knowl- 
edge of religious mysticism he is certainly equipped with an “acquaintance” with 
what is the ultimate reality, Tao, “all-embracing” and yet “nameless, indescribable, 
beyond telling” (p. 29), In his Introduction, he quotes Meister Eckhart: “It is 
God's nature to be without nature. To think of his goodness, or wisdom, or power 
is to hide the essence of him, to obscure it with thoughts about him” (p. 29). 
Hence, he rightly identifies the primordial source, Tao, with what Eckhart called 


the Godhead. He further quotes from Eckhart, “. . . why do they not mention the 
Godhead? Because there is only unity in the Godhead and there is nothing to talk 
about. God acts. The Godhead does not. . . . The difference between God and 


Godhead is the difference between action and non-action” (p. 38). With this basic 
understanding of ultimate reality as non-action, Godhead—not as action, God— 
there is obvious evidence that Blakney has obtained the key to the immediate and 
intuitive knowledge of Tao, as Void, or Non-Being. The translator and interpreter 
must be so equipped. To understand Tao as Godhead, or Void, is to understand 
Taoism as religious mysticism, and this is exactly what, after several hundred years, 
Taoist priests turned to in the development of a religion. 

The Tao Té Ching, however, was not originally written as a sacred religious docu- 
ment. In it the author says: “The Heaven and Earth are unkind and treat [indiffer- 
ently} the Ten Thousand Things as straw dogs” (Chap. 5). To limit the teaching 
of the Tao Té Ching to religious mysticism causes great difficulty in understanding 
some important chapters which are often misinterpreted even by Chinese com- 
mentators. These chapters—such as chapters 11, 14, 21, 25, 39, and 42—indicate 
Tao in its organic concept as “the unity in Nature,” to use Needham’s phrase, which 
is the basic assumption of natural science. (Science and Civilization in China, Vol. 
II, p. 47.) Alfred North Whitehead speaks on the transition from Newtonian 
cosmology to the new philosophy of organism, saying that modern physics has 
abandoned the idea of “simple location” and has considered energy as not localized but 
pervading time and space. Inorganic atoms as well as living cells are highly organized 
centers of ceaseless activity. The influences of each entity stream away even into the 
utmost recesses of the universe. There is no mysterious underlying substratum. Hence, 
the philosophy of organism considers unity, or the process of interrelations of events 
around us and within us, as the primary reality and all else as derivative from that. 
It lies in the nature of things that the “disjunctive” many enter into “conjunctive” 
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unity. Whitehead says, in Process and Reality, “The ultimate metaphysical principle 
is the advance from disjunction to conjunction. . . . The novel entity is at once the 
togetherness of the ‘many’ which it finds, and also it is one among the disjunctive 
‘many’ which it leaves; it is a novel entity, disjunctively among many entities which 
it synthesizes” (p. 32). Thus, he concludes, “The many become one and are increased 
by one” (p. 32). This oneness in Chinese philosophy would be called Tao, which is 
the unity within multiplicity. As Whitehead says, “This reality occurs in the history 
of thought under many names—the Absolute, Brahman, Order of Heaven, . . 
(Science and the Modern World, p. 112.) The Order of Heaven is Tao. With this 
background in mind, the meaning of Chapter 11 is clear if we conceive the thirty 
spokes as the multiplicity disjunctively and the wheel as their unity conjunctively. 
The idea is that when the spokes are no longer the characteristics of disjunctive 
multiplicity, or, in Lao Tzi’s words, becoming non-being (ww), there arises the func- 
tion of the conjunctive unity, the wheel, the symbol of the “novel entity” in White- 
head’s sense. Chinese commentators, with their prejudicial religious idea of the 
void in mind, often interpret the hub in the middle of the wheel as an empty space 
from which the function of the wheel derives. When we carefully examine the 
original text, even the syntax of the passage makes this interpretation unnatural and 
illogical. 

The organic concept does not limit itself to physical phenomena. It applies to 
the social structure also. According to Lao Tzii’s view of social relations, when each 
multiplicity, ie., each member of society, takes his ideal part in the work of unifying 
society, the existence of the leader will not even be recognized. Thus, the first sen- 
tence of Chapter 17 would read, “As for the ruler, the highest is he whose existence 
the people do not recognize” (my translation). This is often interpreted, “As for 
him who is highest, the people just know he is there” (p. 69). 

The idea of the highest in the social unity conceived of as non-existent runs through 
Lao Tzii’s book as the principle of wu wes. For example, we have, in Chapter 2: 
“Therefore the sage (or ruler) deals with things without action, teaches without 
words. Hence all things act without failing in their duty” (my translation). Some 
Chinese commentators conceive the idea of ww wei as simply that of contemplation 
or “being still” in accordance with religious devotion, but fail to follow the organic 
concept as applying to social unity. Probably Blakney’s translation of Chapter 2, in 
this connection, was influenced by the Chinese commentators. Many other translators 
have been similarly misled. The same idea of the highest leader recognized as non- 
existent also applies to the last section of Chapter 39, which declares that the noble 
should be based upon the non-noble as a root. Therefore, the highest honor is with- 
out recognition as honor. Then the third sentence from the end cannot be translated: 
“Truly a cart is more than the sum of its parts” (p. 92), which some Chinese com- 
mentators add to their text. This breaks the entire chain of thought. 

In the works of Lao Tzi we have another basic principle in the notion of creativity 
as process—being produces non-being, and non-being produces being. This idea is 
developed in Chapter 42 (my translation) : 


“From the Tao, one is created; 

From the one, two; 

From the two, three; 

From the three, the ten thousand things.” 
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Lao Tzi uses numbers to indicate the process of creativity. According to the Taoist, 
there is nothing static in the universe. There is always production and reproduction. 
Reality is the process of ever-producing, which is from the first instant inherent in 
the constitution of the second instant. The third instant is inherent in the second, 
and so on. Thus Whitehead, in Process and Reality (p. 11) says, “In this general 
position the philosophy of organism seems to approximate more to some strains of 
Indian, or Chinese, thought, than to western Asiatic thought. One side makes process 
ultimate; the other side makes fact ultimate.” The commentary on Chapter 42 by 
Blakney simply quotes the Chuang Tzu, “The world and I have a common origin 
and all creatures and I together are one. Being one, our oneness can be expressed 
. . . Of unexpressed. The one, with the expression, makes two, and the two, with one 
(what is unexpressed), make three ...” (p. 95). This is not the same idea at all 
as expressed in Lao Tzi’s text, but simply refers to the inexpressibility of Tao in a 
numerical metaphor, and does not bear on the concept of creativity that Lao Tzi is 
attempting to elucidate. 

To correlate organic philosophy with Taoist theory was one of my intents when 
I prepared a paper for the Eranos Conference in Switzerland last summer, entitled 
“Creativity as Process in Taoism,” which will be published in the Eranos Jahrbuch 
for 1956. After my lecture I came across Needham’s book, Science and Civilization 
in China, Vol. II. In this volume, Needham correlates the work of Whitehead with 
that of Chuang Tzi, Chou Tun-i, and Chu Hsi (p. 505). He has amplified a good 
deal the basic idea of organism in this book, and it is well worth examining. As 
I review this translation of the Tao Té Ching I feel that Lao Tzi, who is traditionally 
thought of as the author of the Tao Té Ching, drew up the basic ideas of organism, 
or what we now call “concresence” and “transition,” in his writings. Without such 
an organic idea in his mind, the Tao Té Ching could not have been written. What 
Lao Tzii says of cosmological, sociological, biological, and psychological ideas is all 
based upon such a fundamentally organic point of view. 

I have only touched on some basic concepts that I believe the translator or inter- 
preter should have in mind—points of view which will enable him to get close to 
the original ideas of the text—-CHUNG-YUAN CHANG, New York. 


THE PATH OF THE BUDDHA. Edited by Kenneth W. Morgan. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1956. Pp. 432. 


This is a companion volume to the editor's The Religion of the 
Hindus (New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1953), and is shortly to be fol- 
lowed by a similar volume on Islam. All three are products of a project sponsored 
jointly by the National Council On Religion In Higher Education and The Hazen 
Foundation. The aim is to make available in English representative discussions of 
various aspects of the faiths covered by scholars who are themselves committed to 
the faiths they discuss. Professor Morgan, who is director of a new center for the 
study of world religions at Colgate University, has traveled to the countries which 
are the present centers of the respective faiths and consulted recognized scholars 
and believers in choosing the most adequate expositors. The volumes which have 
resulted have supplied a great need for English readers, and especially for college 
and university students of world religions. 
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Since the primary aim of the present volume is clear and simple exposition of 
basic doctrines and practices, and since the emphasis is on Buddhism as a living 
religion rather than on Buddhist philosophy, much of the information it contains 
will be familiar, but not of technical scholarly interest, to most readers of this Journal. 
Space does not permit detailed discussion of many philosophical issues. However, 
the points of view implied in the various expositions of doctrine and practice are 
of considerable interest as indications of current positions in Buddhist apologetics. 

Thus in the essay on “The Fundamental Principles of Theravada Buddhism” 
by Maha Thera U Thittila, Lecturer in Buddhist Philosophy at the University of 
Rangoon, the author states that it is the doctrine of amatta “on which Buddhism 
differs from all other religions.” “Amattd’ is translated “substancelessness . . . the ab- 
sence of a permanent unchanging self or soul, the absence of any underlying sub- 
stance which exists apart from the elements of which any existent thing is composed” 
(p. 84). When he proceeds to the difficult task of accounting for continuity within 
process, he says “the uninterrupted process of psycho-physical phenomena, which 
is composed of the five aggregates and is called a being, moves from life to life.” 
Whitehead once remarked that the basic problems of religion and metaphysics are 
summarized in a line of a Christian hymn: “Abide with me, fast falls the eventide.” 
What abides, and what “falls”, and how “fast”? These are ancient problems of re- 
ligion and of philosophy, and the modern Buddhist has an ally in process-philosophy 
which has yet fully to be exploited. 

The expositor of “The Development of Mahayana Buddhist Beliefs,’ Susumu 
Yamaguchi, President and Professor of Mahayana Buddhism, Otani University, 
Kyoto, agrees that the doctrines of “dependent origination” and “interdependent 
causation” are basic to all Buddhist thought. His major emphasis is on the latter, 
however, as he stresses the (organic?) involvement of all beings with all other 
beings. The bodhisattva ideal of compassion is linked with Sakyamuni’s discovery 
of “dependent origination” to produce a central doctrine of “voidness and mercy,” 
he says. It is in the light of this doctrine that he describes with suggestive insight and 
clarity some of the major features and common themes of Mahayana. 

Again, in interpreting kamma (karma), Maha Thera U Thittila seeks to avoid a 
mechanistic or fatalistic rendering by stressing the fact that all action (kemma) has 
effects, and that the “bad” effects of certain actions may be at least partially negated 
by the “good” effects of other actions, even when the latter are chronologically later 
than the former. On this basis he states that “man has, therefore, a certain amount 
of free will and there is every possibility to mold his life or to modify his actions. 
Even the most vicious person can by his own free will and effort become the most 
virtuous person. . . . But everything in the world, including man himself, is depend- 
ent on the conditions surrounding him. . . . Man has therefore only a certain amount 
of free will and not absolute free will” (p. 91). This author relates moral to nat- 
ural causality under one category. Yamaguchi, however, states that “the view of 
karma as a strict moral law of cause and effect is not fundamental to Buddhist think- 
ing. Karma is a deed which has inevitable consequences; it is not a law of morality” 
(p. 157). 

Bhikku J. Kashyap, Honorary Director, Nalanda Pali’ Postgraduate Institute, 
provides an introductory chapter on “Origin and Expansion of Buddhism,” which 
is clear but somewhat devotional if not evangelistic in tone. The Venerable Balan- 
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goda Ananda Maitreya gives a brief description of the history and current practices 
of Theravada; Zenryu Tsukamoto of Kyoto contributes an excellently clear and 
critically thoughtful account of Buddhism in China and Korea. Tibetan Buddhism 
is described by Lobsang Phuntsok Lhalungpa, an official of the Tibetan government. 

Shinsho Hanayama of the University of Tokyo is editor of the somewhat more 
detailed chapter on Buddhism in Japan. He describes the origins and early develop- 
ments of Japanese Buddhism, and members of the Shin-Jédo, Zen, and Nichiren 
sects give brief accounts of the history and doctrines of their sects. These reflect 
the confessional positions of the authors, but on the whole critical perspective is 
maintained. It is interesting to note that the expositor of Zen, Reiho Masunaga, 
seems to be particularly concerned to indicate that the emphasis on personal dis- 
cipline and meditation in this sect is not divorced from the broader Mahiayana ideal 
of compassion: “It is not enough merely to become enlightened oneself. Man cau- 
not separate himself from society. .. . The follower of Zen must not stop simply 
in personal tranquillity; he must seek peace and happiness for all beings” (p. 340). 
He also speaks at some length of Zen contributions to Japanese art and ceremony 
as well as of the traditional meditational devices. 

The volume concludes with a most suggestive and thoughtful chapter on “Unity 
and Diversity in Buddhism,” by Hajime Nakamura of Tokyo. In a few pages he 
suggests certain constant themes which have characterized the long history of the 
faith, and relates these to the major variations which have added richness and flexibil- 
ity to the Buddhist way. The volume as a whole should make a significant contribu- 
tion to the cause of East-West understanding.—J. A. MARTIN, JR., Amberst College. 


THE PATH OF THE BUDDHA: BUDDHISM INTERPRETED BY BUD- 
DHISTS. Edited by Kenneth W. Morgan. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1956. Pp. x + 432. 


Eleven Buddhist authors combined to provide us here with a hand- 
book introducing Buddhism, both Southern and Northern, in its various aspects: 
history, morality, doctrine, cult, customs, and so on. The project of the book, shown 
by the subtitle, Buddhism Interpreted by Buddhists, is nothing unusual in a Bud- 
dhist country like Japan; but as it is written in English it will certainly be welcomed 
by English readers, for this is a rather rare case except for some examples such as 
by Junjir6 Takakusu, D. T. Suzuki, and a few others. Takakusu’s The Essentials of 
Buddhist Philosophy is devoted to an elucidation of technical, doctrinal speculations; 
the present book, on the contrary, is an interpretation intended for students and 
general readers. 

Of the eleven contributors, three are monks from Southern countries, i.e., India, 
Burma, and Ceylon; one is a lay devotee from Tibet; the remaining seven are pro- 
fessors in Japan. It is a great regret that under present conditions the editor was 
not in a position to obtain any contributor from Chinese Buddhism. The authors cover 
almost all schools, features, and topics of Buddhism, and the editor has made it his 
aim that “the book may read as one continuous account, not as a collection of essays.” 

In accordance with the objective mentioned above, the book gives relatively little 
space to purely philosophical discussions, and the subtlety of later Buddhist dialectics 
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is revealed only in its skeleton. However, the multifarious diversity of Buddhist 
philosophy, developing itself without break during the course of twenty-five cen- 
turies, ranging from India to Japan, from Ceylon to Mongolia, claims a study of 
comparative philosophy within Buddhism itself. Japanese Buddhism, for instance, 
appears to be entirely diverging from that of ancient India; both Chinese and Jap- 
anese currents of Buddhism have developed various sects for doctrinal reasons, and 
there seem to be irreconcilable contradictions between some of them. It is needless 
to say that such a comparative study should take into consideration not only philo- 
sophical aspects but also such phenomenal particulars as are closely associated with 
them. The present book supplies relevant data for such a study. Unsophisticated, 
naive beliefs, such as karma, samsara, etc., ate found almost everywhere in the book, 
especially in those chapters dealing with Southern and Tibetan schools. The last 
chapter, “Unity and Diversity in Buddhism,” by Professor Hajime Nakamura, is de- 
voted to some extent to a comparative study. There is still wide room, however, for 
the readers who care to pursue further their own studies of this kind. 

Difficulties of transmission of ideas through translation are greatly felt. For exam- 
ple, the phrase “external power” of Amida Buddha (pp, 332 ff.) seems somewhat 
strange, at least at the beginning; it corresponds, however, to tariki {ti 7) or the 
“other power” (D. T. Suzuki's translation) and expresses the very core of Jédo 
Buddhism. “Rebirth” is used in this book in a double meaning: on the one hand, 
it denotes the usual samséra, birth and death; on the other hand, it means “being 
reborn” in the Pure Realm (6j6 #£4 in Japanese), which should be taken as prac- 
tically identical with the attainment of Enlightenment. 

Some minor points regarding the unity—perhaps at the same time the diversity— 
noted by this reviewer are: (1) The “Eka-yana” (one vehicle) is not only emphasized 
specifically in Japanese (and Chinese) Buddhism, but is also to be found in Tibetan 
Buddhism (pp. 274 f.), both mainly taking recourse to the Saddharma-pundarika. 
(In the chapter on Tibetan Buddhism, “Eka-yana” is called “one yana” or “Buddha- 
yana”’, but the Index has failed to include the latter, mentioning Eka-yana only.) 
(2) The notion of “gratitude” (%3%), which is stressed in Japanese Buddhism 
(pp. 310, 336, 338) as the basis for all religious acts, is also found in Theravada 
Buddhism (p. 75), probably with lesser emphasis. -(3) Likewise, the rejection of 
“prayer” to God is strongly insisted on by Theravada Buddhism (pp. 76 f.), and the 
same is a characteristic feature of Shin Buddhism (pp. 335, 338). There may be 
a crucial difference, however, between them, the former relying on man’s own 
efforts, and the latter “rejecting all dependence upon oneself.” 

The book is furnished with a well-prepared bibliography. But there are no foot- 
notes, which fact is inconvenient for those ready to advance into further studies or 
wanting to refer directly to original sources. Especially in the case of Chinese or 
Japanese quotations, even a well-versed expert may be at a loss sometimes in identify- 
ing them. 

The book has appeared as a companion volume to The Religion of the Hindus 
by the same editor, and this time, too, it is announced that the supplementary mate- 
rials of colored slides are available—-GADJIN M. NAGAO, Kyoto Unwersity, Japan. 
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EAST AND WEST: SOME REFLECTIONS. By S. Radhakrishnan. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1956. Pp. 140. 


These four chapters are the substance of three lectures given at 
McGill University in October, 1954. Each lecture is quite compact and covers a 
wide area both in time and space, and so specialists in many areas can find obvious 
loopholes. But Radhakrishnan admits that the few salient features he has taken up 
reflect his own personal choice, and that his treatment of them is necessarily per- 
functory. 

But this volume can do for a fairly wide range of thoughtful readers what 
Radhakrishnan’s more extensive works do for a more selected group in the fields 
of comparative philosophy and culture. If some of his generalizations are open to 
question, they will at least provoke serious thought. In a short section of 22 pages 
he deals with the Indus Valley civilization, Vedic culture, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, 
Islam, Christianity, and China. His own interpretation of Hinduism comes through 
in such comments as: “Man is most human when he is most alone” (p. 24); 
“Asceticism is opposed not to enjoyment but to attachment” (p. 26); “The caste 
system was originally intended to encourage a wide range of individual difference, 
but it has come to denote privilege and snobbery” (p. 27); “At its depth, religion 
in its silences and expressions is the same” (p. 127). As an Indian he can also 
say “. . . in India today there is much silt that requires to be removed. Superstition 
is widespread” (p. 43). 

In his second lecture, on the West, Radhakrishnan shows real appreciation for 
the Greek thinkers, for the place and teachings of Jesus, and (briefly) for some of 
the Christian theologians in their less parochial teachings. He gives passing atten- 
tion to modern science (Copernicus to Einstein), modern technology, and modern 
philosophy; and then adds that “the conflict between Greece and Galilee, between 
mind and spirit . . . is still unresolved” (p. 106). 

The last lecture, entitled “East and West,” having less historical content, will be 
the one the average reader will ponder the longest. He points out that the impact of 
Western culture on Asian peoples is the real basis of Asian nationalism as well as 
of Asian solidarity. The Second World War hastened “the rise of the new powers 
in Asia, China, India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Burma, Ceylon, the Philippines” (p. 109). 
The peoples of the East are seeking to adopt the outlook of science and the tech- 
nology of the West, to conquer famine, disease, poverty. “While it is eager to throw 
away the conquerors, it accepts the instruments of their conquest... .” (p. 110). 

Communism, a Western doctrine, seems to be a secularized Christianity, says 
Radhakrishnan. Its appeal is, in part, to the natural desire for equality, for freedom 
from domination, for status. So far as types of government go, the heritage of the 
West includes all—from the tyranny of Greece to the modern dictatorships. But 
parliamentary democracy is the most civilized form of government. What is called 
for is “a sacrificial faith in democracy. We should give up attitudes of race superiority 
and condemn and not condone racial oppression abroad” (p. 114). What is called 
for on all sides is a new start, with our whole minds and hearts. 

The volume closes with an eloquent appeal for a creative adventure in common. 
The religions of man must show genuine plasticity. “We should not insist on an 
objective, universally valid doctrinal content” (p. 129), for the process of creation is 
still going on. “Mankind stems from one origin from which it has figured out in many 
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forms. It is now striving toward the reconciliation of that which has been split up. 
The separation of East and West is over. The history of the new world, the one 
world, has begun. It promises to be large in extent, varied in colour, rich in quality” 
(p. 131). If the shadow of such a world emerges in this century, Radhakrishnan will 
be numbered among its prophets—FLoyD H. Ross, Southern California School of 
Theology. 


VARIETIES OF HUMAN VALUE. By Charles Morris. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1956. Pp. 209. 


Some decades ago I enjoyed a memorable year as a student at 
the University of Chicago. Seminars were offered, not only by such regular staff 
members as Charles Morris and Rudolf Carnap, but also by Bertrand Russell and 
Morris R. Cohen. In those days Carnap’s speech was thickly Germanic, Russell's 
Britishisms were, of course, distinctive, and Cohen’s New York habitat was unmis- 
takable. Of all my teachers that year, only Charles Morris spoke what I, as a mid- 
westerner, had been brought up to regard as “English without an accent.” It has 
occurred to me since that this is characteristic of Morris’ philosophy as well. I mean 
more than its being so thoroughly American, though there is hardly any contemporary 
with whom Peirce or Mead, if they were alive today, would feel more sympathetic. 
And it is certainly not a matter of ordinary usage. It is rather his extraordinary good 
sense. Morris has never made a paradoxical or startling pronouncement. But neither 
has he ever said anything unintelligible or foolish. If his philosophy lacks the charm 
of accents unfamiliar to everyday life, ic more than compensates, in my opinion, by 
its solid dependability. 

These are not qualities likely to evoke enthusiasm in those who look to philosophy 
for either metaphysical or psycholinguistic therapy. The casual reader may easily 
lose himself in the welter of detail which Morris’ candor impels him to present in 
full. And those who read closely with polemical intent will be disappointed and 
disarmed by the judicious reservations with which Morris qualifies his findings. 
Were Morris of a less sober and balanced temper, his work would undoubtedly be 
even more appreciated than it has been, but for less of the right reasons. 

Recurrently, the criticism is expressed that Morris is not doing professional 
philosophy but amateur science. It is perfectly true that the problems with which 
he has occupied himself have hinged on questions of fact. But while other philos- 
ophers have behaved as though to label a problem “empirical” disposes of it, Morris 
has refused to allow the classifications of an administrative dean, librarian, or editor 
to shape his thought. In doing so, he is continuing the philosophic tradition, it 
seems to me, not abandoning it. From Aristotle through the great American prag- 
matists, philosophy has not withdrawn in delicate self-deprecation from absorption 
with science in the making, just as the great logicians have not withdrawn from 
thew problems on the grounds that these problems properly belong to “mathematics.” 
The pursuit of a “pure” philosophy—one uncontaminated by results that might have 
emerged in the arts or sciences—is a risky business: it may turn out to be empty 
altogether. At the very least, an empiricist philosophy should show the marks of a 
close acquaintance with empirical materials. Even that great purist Kant made 
contributions in his time to both anthropology and astrophysics. Particularly in the 
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field of philosophy of value is it tiresome to find the subject pursued with an aware- 
ness of no more than the most commonplace features of actual processes of valua- 
tion, at any rate as they occur in other cultures than a certain stratum of British 
society. In his determination to ground a philosophy of value on valuations actually 
made by persons other than one’s own philosophical colleagues, Morris is joined by 
an increasing number of American writers on ethics, such as Abraham Edel, Richard 
Brandt, John Ladd, and others. 

Of course, to analyze a philosophical puzzle as turning on a question of fact has 
its dangers too. Muddle-headed verbalisms are perhaps no worse than the simple- 
minded superficialities of a Johnsonian matter-of-factness. Morris avoids this danger. 
He does not identify factual propositions about values with value judgments them- 
selves, but rightly insists only on the relevance of the former to the latter. An “object 
value” is distinguished from “operative” and “conceived” values as “what is pre- 
ferable (or ‘desirable’) regardless of whether it is in fact preferred or conceived as 
preferable” (p. 11). In this spirit, Morris is not only reporting on investigations 
already made, but providing stimulus and direction for further inquiry. 

The present book crystallizes studies first sketched in 1942 in his Paths of Life 
and pursued systematically since 1945. Thirteen ways to live, and a variety of paint- 
ings and even explicit philosophies were subjected to valuation by several hundred 
college students in Europe, Asia, and America. At the very least, Morris has shown 
that values can be made a scientific subject-matter, whether or not a value judgment 
is at bottom a scientific proposition. More, he has presented a measure of valuation, 
which is not confined to an ordering of preferences but which allows for an interval 
scale, and which—particularly interesting—appears to have some cross-cultural 
validity. 

In terms of such a measure Morris finds what he regards as a value domain, analyz- 
able into five factors or dimensions: “social restraint and self-control,” “enjoyment 
and progress in action,” “withdrawal and self-sufficiency,” “receptivity and sympathetic 
concern,” and “self-indulgence or sensuous enjoyment.” These dimensions appear 
to him to be substantially the same for all cultures and fields of value. “The strongest 
impression which this study has made upon its author,” he says, “is one of orderli- 
ness, of structure, in the domain of values” (p. 198). 

No single type of variable suffices to account for the particular value patterns he 
finds. Organic, personality, and cultural determinants must all three be given con- 
siderable weight. The study of values is inescapably an interdisciplinary undertak- 
ing—because of the demands of the subject-matter, not because of contemporary 
fashions in “project research.” Among the biological factors are such simple vari- 
ables as age, which seem everywhere to produce some contrast between the Young 
Turks and the Old Guard. But Morris is interested also in such variables as are 
central to Sheldon’s analysis of physique and temperament (with a footnoted com- 
parison to the doctrine of the gwnas). Although the nineteenth-century character- 
ologies early fell into disrepute, it seems to me that there is now some softening 
of the scepticism concerning the biological basis of personality, and a movement in 
the direction of a more unitary conception, in which such attempts as Morris’ to 
relate body-build to, say, taste in paintings, will appear much less questionable than 
many people think them to be today. 

Of particular interest to the readers of this journal, of course, are the findings 
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with respect to differences between “East” and “West.” Morris gives detailed back- 
ing to those who are distrustful of polar contrasts here. The United States, India, 
and China, for instance, form a triangle rather than a dyad: in one respect or an- 
other, any two of them may be contrasted with the third. Some contrast between 
East and West, however, may be formulated, provided, as Morris characteristically 
puts it, they are “not pressed too far.” Thus the Asian societies, in his findings, are 
more tolerant of cultural diversity, but less tolerant of diversity within the individual. 
Western paintings emphasize individuality, the Oriental ones “man’s embedment 
in the cosmos.” Morris’ scientific caution in interpreting his results is nicely exem- 
plified in his remarks about a further contrast between “the more self-centered orien- 
tation of the Western students and the more society-centered orientation of the 
Asiatic students” (p. 65). He states further: “This, too, within limits seems a valid 
observation, especially when the contrast is made to the United States results. But 
it cannot be expanded into a distinguishing characteristic of East and West in general. 
Historically there have been times when the emphasis has been reversed. The present 
contrast may be due largely to the fact that the social problems facing the Asiatic 
nations were at the time of the ratings much more serious than those facing the 
Western nations. . . . Everywhere man has the need for caring for both his self and 
his society, and where the emphasis will fall depends upon where the problems are 
most insistent” (p. 65). 

For some decades now Morris has been concerned with problems of meaning 
and value, as central to the development of a general science of man. Contemporary 
scientific empiricism has long focused on the physical and mathematical sciences, 
and Morris’ work is especially noteworthy as extending these perspectives to the 
socio-humanistic disciplines. Indeed, his interests—as well as his skills and sensitiv- 
ities—are as much humanistic as scientific. The application of his own conceptions 
of value suggests that it is not accidental that the dimensions and varieties of value 
should be explored by a philosopher whose own values exhibit such range and com- 
plexity. 

As he himself points out, the dimensions of value may be identified in whole 
philosophies as well as in fragmentary valuations. Given the variability of the hu- 
man animal, one might expect all the world-views to find a place in all the great 
cultures, though some will be more favored than others. Those which are favored 
in a given culture “become determinants of the values of individuals rather than 
mere expressions of individual differences. . . . Men both make their philosophies 
and are made by them” (p. 182). This book marks the beginning of an attempt 
to investigate in empirical detail how this comes about. As such, it should be wel- 
comed by the community of philosophers in both hemispheres-ABRAHAM KAPLAN, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 
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Plough in China; Its Development and Role in Agricultural Economy. 


LA TORRE (Rio Piedras), IV (14), April-June, 1956: LEOPOLDO ZEA, Hispano- 
américa y el mundo occidental. 


THE VEDANTA KESARI (Madras), XLII (9), January, 1956: EprTorRIAL, Rehabil- 
itation of Hindu Society. SWAMI VIMALANANDA, Mahanarayanopanisad. 


XLII (10), February, 1956: EprroriAL, Rethinking Indian Ideals in the New Set- 
up in the Light of Swami Vivekananda. SWAMI PURAGRA PARAMPANTHI, Plotinus 
—The Last Great Pagan Philosopher. SWAMI NISREYASANANDA, The Psychological 
Basis for Inner Transformation. 


XLII (11), March, 1956: EprroriAL, Let Us Face This ‘Crisis of the Spirit in India.’ 
S. V. RAMAMURTI, Swami Vivekananda and the Two Worlds That We Live In. 


XLII (12), April, 1956: Religion for All and All Times. EprTorRIAL, Rehabil- 
itation of the Hindu Society—The Problem of Our Submerged Millions. V. Ra- 
GHAVAN, The Mahabharata—Epic Chronicle. K. CHANDRASEKHARAN, The Ma- 
habharata—Social and Legal Justice. P. N. SRINIVASACHARI, Sri Ramakrishna 
the Unique. ANTHONY ELENJIMITTAM, Slavery and Freedom. 


XLIII (1), May, 1956: The Words of the Enlightened One. A Meditation on the 
Buddha. EDITORIAL, The Buddha and the Brave New India. MyA Bu, Broad 
Aspects of Buddhism. SWAMI VIMALANANDA, Monastic Buddhism. C. RAJA- 
GOPALACHARI, An Elemental Necessity. A. AIYAPPAN, Buddhist Influence on 
Indian Art and Architecture. SWAMI ADIDEVANANDA, Swami Vivekananda on the 
Buddha and Buddhism. C. P. RAMASWAMY AIYAR, Rise and Decline of Buddhism 
in India. M. PATANJALI SASTRY, Wanted a Reformation of Hinduism. P. SAN- 
KARANARAYANAN, Three Great Parivrajakas—Buddha-Sankara-Vivekananda. JA- 
TINDRA BIMAL CHAUDHURI, Sanskrit Buddhism. ROMA CHAUDHURI, Buddhist 
and Pre-Buddhist Ethics. P. R. SRINIVASAN, Development of the Human Figure of 
the Buddha in Indian Art. K. SUBRAHMANIAM, Buddhism, A Form of “Tran- 
scendent-Pragmatism.’ ANTHONY ELENJIMITTAM, Buddhist Revivalism in India. 
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News and Notes 





The purpose of this department is to keep readers informed of developments 
throughout the world in the field of Oriental and comparative philosophy. Ap- 
propriate news items should be sent to Professor Archie J. Bahm, Department 
of Philosophy, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


[Because of the fact that Philosophy East and West is unavoidably behind schedule 
some items will be published in this Department without regard to the time 
discrepancy involved.—Editor. | 


The Twenty-fourth International Congress of Orientalists will be 
held in Munich from August 28 to September 4, 1957. Professor Dr. Ernst Wald- 
schmidt is President, Professors Dr. Franz Babinger, Dr. Johann Fiick, Dr. Walther 
Schubring, and Dr. Friedrich Weller are Vice Presidents, and Professor Dr. Herbert 
Franke is Secretary of the Congress. Communications should be directed to Professor 
Dr. Franke, Miinchen, Universitat, Geschwister-School-Platz. 


The Twelfth International Congress of Philosophy will be held at Venice (and 
Padua) in the first half of September, 1958. One section of the program will be 
devoted to the theme “Eastern Philosophies and Western Thought.” Information 
may be obtained from the Secretariate: Via Donatello 16, Padova, Italy. 


In honor of Dr. Hu Shih, thirty-six scholars throughout the world have presented 
essays in two volumes, entitled Studies Presented to Hu Shih on His Sixty-fifth 
Birthday, published by The Institute of History and Philology, Academia Sinica, 
Taipei, Formosa, 1956-57. Those essays of philosophical interest are: In English— 
“The Neo-Confucian Solution of the Problem of Evil” by Wing-tsit Chan and “A 
Comparative Study of Tibetan and Chinese Longevity Rites” by F. D. Lessing. In 
Chinese—“Collation and Annotation of the Taoist Text Entitled Lao-chiin yin-sung 
chieh-ching” by Lien-sheng Yang; “Textual Criticism on the Yen-tzu ch’un-ch’iu” 
by Shu-min Wang; “The Final Revised Version of Chu Hsi’s Commentaries on the 
Four Books” by Chang-chien Huang; and “Hu Shih’s Ideas and China’s Future” by 
Hai-kuang Yin. 


Attention is called to a new publication from Taiwan called the Tsing Hua Journal 
of Chinese Studies with an editorial office in New Haven. It has an all-Chinese 
editorial board of six members headed by Professor Franklin L. Ho of Columbia 
University, with Dr. Tien-yi Li of Yale University as secretary. It contains English 
and Chinese articles by Chinese scholars in the United States, Taiwan, and Hong 
Kong. To students of Chinese philosophy, Y. P. Mei’s article on the problem of 
knowledge among the ancient Chinese logicians (No. I, June 1956) and Ch’en 
Ta-ch’i’s on Kao-tzu’s theory of human nature (No. II, March 1957) should be of 
interest. 


The Instituto Culturale Italo-Cinese, Milano, via Rovello 5, of which Professor 
Luciano Magrini is the president, is publishing a series of translations from Chinese 
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philosophical classics, including the Tao-té-king by John C. H. Wu and Rosanna 
Pilone, La Grande Sciennza-Il Giusto Mezzo by Professor Stanislao Lokuang, with 
other philosophers such as Mo Tzii to follow. Already published are Antica Filosofia 
Cinese 1 and II, which include chapters on Confucius, Lao Tzi, Mo Ti, Chuang Tzi, 
Mencius, Hsiin Tzi, the Book of Changes, etc. 


Asian Studies in Undergraduate and Teacher Education (published by Conference 
on Asian Affairs, Inc, New York, 1955, 39 pp.) is a report of a survey conducted 
by the Conference on Asian Affairs, Inc., of the present state of Asian Studies in 
undergraduate and teacher education in the United States. It reveals a great lack of 
work in this area in some 40 per cent of the institutions of higher learning in the 
United States. The survey shows that philosophy is one of the least studied subjects. 
Courses in history (33%) and language (22%) are the most prominent courses. 
Religion represents 11% of courses offered. 


Dr. Surama Dasgupta, Lucknow University, has been appointed Whitney-Fulbright 
Scholar for 1957-1958. During the Fall Semester she will lecture in Indian Philosophy 
at the University of New Mexico. 


Dale Riepe, University of North Dakota, will be at the University of Tokyo, 
October to July, 1957-1958, where he will both teach American Philosophy and be 
a research fellow in the University’s Institute for Oriental Culture. 


William H. Harris, formerly of the University of Arkansas, is now Associate Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Southern Illinois University, where he has introduced a new 
course in Oriental Philosophy. 


The University of California at Berkeley issued in June, 1956, a Report on Asia 
Studies, explaining in detail the very extensive work being done at the University 
in this special field, including the Near East, South Asia, Southeast Asia, the Far 
East, and the islands of the Western Pacific. The pamphlet lists 45 faculty members 
and a research staff of 31 members, research activities—publications and research in 
progress—teaching programs, and 225 one-semester courses within the wide-ranged 
field. 

Among the courses which deal with or touch upqn the philosophies of Asia are 
the following—with the names of the instructors in. parentheses: Cultures of the 
Near East (Murphy), Japanese Culture (Norbeck), Culture Problems of India 
(Mandelbaum), India (Emeneau), Intellectual History of Modern China (Leven- 
son), Japanese Intellectual History (Brown), Religion and Mythology of Egypt, 
Babylonia, and Syria (Finkelstein), Introduction to Babylonian Literature (Finkel- 
stein), Great Books of Near Eastern Literature (Fischel), Islamic Civilization 
(Fischel), Indonesian Civilization (Carr), Japanese Civilization (Shively), Great 
Books of Eastern Asia (Boodberg), Chinese Classics (Schafer), Civilizations of East- 
ern Asia (Schafer), Chinese Philosophical Texts (Boodberg), Life and Times of Con- 
fucius (Boodberg), Masterpieces of Chinese Literature and Literary Criticism (Chen), 
Seminar in Japanese Literature (Shively), Development of Political Thought in Asia 
(Park and Scalapino), Recent Indian Political Thought (Park). 


Of special concern to readers of this journal is the fact that while “Courses on Asia 
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have been added [to the already established Departments of Oriental Languages and 
Semitic Languages} in the Departments of Anthropology, Art, Classics, Decorative 
Art, Economics, Geography, History, Linguistics, Political Science, and Sociology and 
Social Institutions,” no courses have been included in the Department of Philosophy. 

The Institute of East Asiatic Studies, of which Professor Woodbridge Bingham 
is Director, is one of the component parts of the Institute of International Studies 
established at Berkeley in 1955 “to support faculty interests in the undertaking of 
research in international studies and to make possible coordinated approaches to 
research and training in this field.” 








PARAGON BOOK GALLERY 


The Oriental Book Store of America 


857 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y., U.S.A. 


We specialize exclusively in books on the FAR EAST, NEAR 
& MIDDLE EAST. 


More than 20,000 “in print” and “out of print” books on 
Oriental history, religion, philosophy, literature, linguistics & 
art in all languages are on our shelves. All librarians, collectors, 
and scholars are invited to send their want lists, which will receive 
our very best attention. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED REGULARLY 


We purchase single works and complete libraries on the 
Orient and always pay full value. 











THE VISVABHARATI QUARTERLY 


Founded by Rabindranath Tagore 
Editor—Kshitis Roy 


India’s leading journal of general cultural interest devoted to Art, 
Literature, and Philosophy. Issued in Summer, Autumn, Winter, 
and Spring installments from Santiniketan—seat of intercultural 
fellowship founded by Rabindranath Tagore. 


I consider the Visvabharati Quarterly a journal of literary and 
artistic merit and look forward to getting it. It is right that in 
the midst of our day-to-day politics we should have journals 
which deal with other problems in a scholarly manner. Other- 
wise we are apt to get lopsided. I hope that this Quarterly will 
flourish and will receive the encouragement and support that 
is its due.—JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


Contributors include some of the leading writers, scholars and 
artists of the world who, through their disinterested pursuit of 
knowledge or creation or contemplation of beauty, are adding to 
the cultural heritage of Man. 
Annual subscription—3 dollars, including postage; 
single issue—1 dollar. 
Santiniketan, West Bengal, India. 














